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THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE 
RUSSO -JAPANESE WAR. 


THIRD PAPER. 
THE OPERATIONS (CONTINUED). 


THE operations, up to February 23d, have been passed in review, but 
many details were wanting to complete the picture. Nevertheless, the 
outline presented was sufficiently clear, at least for the general 
reader: Japan with her fleet keeping the Russian fleet in port by 
repeated attacks on the latter, thus covering her own landing opera- 
tions, and with her army concentrating her forces in Northern Corea ; 
Russia holding her navy on the defensive till her strategic deployment 
should be complete, concentrating her troops behind the Yalu. 

Both powers were striving to complete their strategic: deployments 
as far to the front as was possible, with reasonable safety, and for 
this purpose the advantages of Northern Corea were fully appreciated 
by both, and thither their efforts were directed. 

Japan continued her offensive tactics at sea and on land, while 
Russia continued to play a waiting game. 

On February 16th, Viceroy Admiral Alexieff changed his head- 
quarters from Port Arthur to Mukden, an important point on the 
railroad near the Manchurian border. 

On the same day Admiral Makaroff, who had been appointed to 
supersede Admiral Stark in command of the Russian main fleet, left 
Kronstadt for Port Arthur. 

General Kuropatkin was appointed to the chief command of the 
Russian army in the Far East, but did not leave St. Petersburg until 
about the middle of March. 
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Admiral Alexieff, as viceroy, was expected to retain chief com- 
mand, but his authority over Admiral Makaroff and General Kuropat- 
kin was to have been merely nominal. 


FOURTH ATTACK ON PORT ARTHUR. 
(Night of February 23-24.) 


The fourth attack on Port Arthur was made with a view to closing 
the narrow channel of the harbor by sinking ships in it, thus bottling 
up the Russian ships that happened to be in the inner harbor at the 
time, and at the same time preventing those lying outside in the roads 
from going inside and completing or renewing their equipment or 
having any needed repairs made. 

At 2:45 A. M., in the early morning of February 24th, before day- 
break, eight Japanese torpedo boats escorted five steamers, charged 
with combustibles and explosives, towards the harbor entrance. 

The five steamers chartered for the purpose of blocking the entrance 
passed along the south of Cape Lao-ti-shan. The Tenshin Maru led 
the way, but steered too much to the left. 

The advance of the Japanese was promptly discovered by the 
Retvisan (lying in the harbor entrance) and the coast forts, and the 
steamers were taken under heavy fire. 

When the Tenshin Maru reached a point about three miles south- 
west of the harbor entrance, she was struck by a shell and ran ashore 
on the rocks near the lighthouse on the Tiger Peninsula. The other 
steamers then changed their course to the northeast. The Russian 
searchlights and artillery fire caused great difficulties to their move- 
ments. The steering apparatus of the Bushu Maru was struck by a 
shell, and as she became unmanageable, she grounded close to the 
Tenshin Maru, blew up, and sank. The Buyo Maru was also sunk by 
the Russian fire before she reached the entrance, near Solataja-Gora. 

The Hokoku Maru and the Jansen Maru then rushed toward the 
harbor entrance, the former dropping close to the Retvisan, and the 
latter a little to the east of her. The fuses were ignited and the offi- 
cers and crews took to the boats. The latter were compelled to skirt 
the coast to avoid the Russian searchlights and artillery fire, and were 
borne about in a rough sea till three o’clock in the afternoon, when 
they were picked up by the main fleet. 

Firing was continued at the torpedo boats until it was full dawn. 
The torpedo boats retired on the main fleet out at sea. 

The escorting destroyers and torpedo boats were all unharmed. 
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Three Russian cruisers (the Novik, Bayan and’ Askold) pursued 
the torpedo boats, but the Bayan and Askold were recalled to recon- 
noiter and clear the channel of any torpedoes the Japanese might have 
planted, while the Novik proceeded to bring the destroyer, which is 
sent as a scout boat to reconnoiter in Pigeon Bay every night, back to 
Port Arthur. 

This effort of the Japanese was in full accord with their spirit of 
initiative and aggressiveness, but in this case their labor was in vain, 
principally on account of the position of the Retvisan, whose fire was 
most effective. The harbor entrance, however, is about 590 feet wide, 
and consequently very difficult to close effectively, requiring very large 
vessels. 

During the day, February 24th, the Japanese fleet, composed of 
seventeen warships and twelve torpedo boats, remained beyond range 
of the guns at Port Arthur. The Novik was pursued by two of the 
Japanese cruisers, while the others remained far in rear. 


FIFTH ATTACK ON PORT ARTHUR. 
(Night of February 24-25.) 


During the night of February 24-25, the Japanese made another 
attempt against the Russian fleet, and had stationed destroyers in 
front of the roads at Port Arthur, in the direction of Pigeon Bay and 
before Dalny. Meanwhile two Russian flotillas of torpedo boats were 
sent out from Port Arthur to reconnoiter, or make a night attack if 
opportunity afforded, and these, in going out, met the Japanese scouts 
(torpedo boats) stationed there, but the latter retired before them. 
The Russians did not find any ships of the Japanese fleet during the 
night, and returned to Port Arthur in the morning. 

During the night, after the moon had set, the Japanese torpedo 
boats watching Port Arthur approached closer to the entrance, and 
made several attacks on the Retvisan; they were fired on by the shore 
batteries and by the guns of the Retvisan, and two were reported de- 
stroyed. 

This demonstration against Port Arthur, Dalny and Pigeon Bay 
was in the nature of a scouting attack. The Japanese believed the 
harbor entrance closed, as it was so reported to Admiral Togo by 
those who took part in the attack of February 23-24. 

The most striking point in this attack was the fact that the scouting 
system of the Russians was so exceedingly inefficient, but this was the 
case on a number of other occasions as well; indeed, there appears 
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to have been no concerted action in following up and keeping in touch 
with the Japanese cruisers after an attack at any time in the early part 
of the war. 


SIXTH ATTACK ON PORT ARTHUR, 


(February 2sth.) 


About 9 A. M., February 25th, the Japanese squadron, consisting 
of 6 battleships, 6 large and 4 small cruisers, 2 despatch boats and 8 
torpedo boats, appeared on the horizon before Port Arthur, coming 
from the direction of Dalny. The Russian cruisers Bayan, Askold 
and Novik took up their anchors in order to protect the Russian tor- 
pedo boats, which were just then returning from their night’s recon- 
noissance. 

_ The entire Japanese squadron advanced, and fired on the Russian 
cruisers from 10:50 A, M. to 11:25 A. M., at about 8,700 yards range. 
The Russian ships retired to the inner harbor, leaving the defense to 
the forts, while the Japanese continued the engagement. The light 
cruisers were detached, while the rest of the Japanese ships in a broad 
front bombarded the works and the inner harbor. Most of the shots 
fell short. In a short time the squadron turned about. 

Meanwhile, the light cruisers had proceeded to Pigeon Bay. The 
two Russian torpedo boats, which had been stationed there as scouts, 
had not been withdrawn to Port Arthur in time. One of them suc- 
ceeded in getting through along the shore, however, but the other 
(the Vnushitelni) was cut off and ran ashore. The Japanese cruisers 
fired at it for about twenty minutes, and destroyed it. 

The Russians, taking the firing in Pigeon Bay to indicate an at- 
tempt at landing, immediately sent troops in that direction. As these 
arrived on the scene the Japanese ships were steaming out. The 
Russians then stationed some field artillery permanently on the shore 
in Pigeon Bay for its better protection. 

On the following day the Japanese squadron remained in the vicin- 
ity of Port Arthur, but did not attack. At night it observed the har- 
bor entrance, and then retired. 

The Russians sent out cruisers and torpedo boats daily, to recon- 
noiter for 60 miles out, but nothing was discovered regarding the 
movements of the Japanese fleet. 

The comparative inactivity of the Russian battleships at Port 
Arthur and of the Russian cruiser squadron at Vladivostok during all 
this early period of the war is quite incomprehensible. With a proper 
scouting system the position of the Japanese squadron could have 
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been determined, and there should have been many opportunities when 
the Russian ships could have interfered with the landing operations 
going on at Chemulpo or Gensan on such a large scale. 

On the other hand, the Japanese, in the latter part of February, 
appeared to have lost much of their original energy, and accomplished 
but little against the Russians. The sea supremacy which the Japanese 
won so early in the war entirely altered the strategical conditions of 
the campaign, however, enabling them to move their troops wherever 
climatic and local conditions rendered it desirable or possible to dis- 
embark them, and this state of affairs materially influenced the dis- 
tribution of the Russian forces, and prevented the latter from ad- 
vancing in force beyond the Yalu. 

But the comparative inaction of the Japanese fleet in the latter 
part of February was of immense advantage to Russia, giving her 
time to make repairs in the fleet, and to complete her strategic deploy- 
ment on land. 

The indications were that the Japanese fleet, about February 15th, 
had taken up a position in the strait of Corea, with Fusan as the 
principal naval base of operations. FFusan was connected by tele- 
graph with Chemulpo by way of Seoul, and via Tsushima and Sassebo 
with the network of telegraph lines in Japan. The squadron com- 
mander in that position could therefore quickly receive information 
of any attempts against the coast of Japan, as well as reports from his 
outposts between Chemulpo and Shantung, and at the same time 
would be able to prevent the union of the two separated Russian 
squadrons, and would cover the transport route from Shimonoseki to 
Fusan or Masampo. 

Meanwhile, however, the Japanese changed the principal landing 
place to Chemulpo, and transported those already landed in Fusan 
directly by sea to that point, thus gaining a great step in advance. 
These transports, in view of the proximity of the Port Arthur squad- 
ron, necessarily required the protection of the Japanese main squadron. 

The main body of the Japanese fleet was stationed in the Straits 
of Corea, while Admiral Kamimura was detached to hunt up, and if 
possible, defeat, the Vladivostok cruiser squadron. A line of out- 
posts was formed of small cruisers of the First Squadron and of that 
of Admiral Uriu, extending from Shantung to Corea, connecting with 
Chemulpo, to report promptly any advance of the Russian fleet from 
the Gulf of Pechili. Finally, the torpedo boats, based on Chemulpo, 
or the Elliot Isles, and supported by a few cruisers, were directed to 
make constant attacks on Port Arthur, in order to keep closer touch 
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with the Russian Squadron, to annoy the latter, and to produce such 
destruction as may be possible. ; 

On the return of Admiral Kamimura, after the failure of his mis- 
sion, the latter took charge of the Straits of Corea, while the main 
battleship squadron convoyed the transports to Chemulpo. 

About February 25th the Russians began to consider the possi- 
bility of the Japanese effecting a landing in the vicinity of Port Arthur, 
and made preparations to prevent it. 

After February 25th the main body of the Japanese First Squadron 
left the Yellow Sea, and probably went to Japan for coal and repairs. 
A secondary base was established for the cruisers and torpedo boats 
at Thornton Haven on the Island of Haiyuntan (which had belonged 
to Russia, but was abandoned by her on February 23d) ; this port is 
about 90 nautical miles from Port Arthur, and about 100 from 
Chinampo, at the mouth of the Taitong River. 


OPERATIONS ON LAND. 
(February 23-March 1.) 


The movements on land continued in the same spirit as in the 
beginning, and along the same lines. The decision of Admiral Alex- 
ieff to transfer his base from Port Arthur to Mukden was due to the 
fact that Japan had acquired command of the sea, and any Russian 
advance beyond the Yalu, or even beyond Liaoyang, could be flanked 
by the Japanese from the sea. The Russians had first decided to con- 
centrate at Liaoyang for operations across the Yalu, but the early 
successes of the Japanese decided them to concentrate further to the 
rear. . 

The road between Liaoyang and the Yalu is very poor, and the 
distance, owing to the character of the country and the climate, 
amounts to about ten marches. 

The Japanese made their base at Seoul, as soon as they decided on 
Chemulpo as the main landing place. From Seoul to the Yalu is 
twenty-one marches, from Fusan or Masampo to Seoul is sixteen 
marches, and from Gensan to Seoul ten marches. To effect their 
concentration the Japanese had to secure the passages of the Tatong 
River, ten marches beyond Seoul. 

The Russian main column: advanced on the main road via Wiju 
toward Antong. On February 27th a subdivision of Cossacks ‘came 
upon some Japanese cavalry between Anju and Ping Yang, and after 
defeating the latter advanced to within 700 yards of Ping Yang, 
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where on the 28th it was fired on by Japanese infantry and driven 
back. 

Another Russian column advanced along the eastern part of north- 
ern Corea, with patrols out in front, toward Gensan. 

These arrangements were made to meet the early Japanese ad- 
vance from Gensan, Fusan and Masampo; but when the Japanese 
changed their landing place to Chemulpo this‘ flanking column would 
have been exposed to a turning or flank attack from the sea, and was 
consequently held back. In the same way, any advance of the main 
column beyond Ping Yang, or. even beyond Liao-yang, would have’ 
been similarly threatened. 

By the end of February, or beginning of March, the Japanese had 
occupied Ping Yang with a force of about 6,000 troops, of whom 200 
belong to the cavalry, and in the vicinity of Seoul and Ping Yang 
about 30,000 men had been concentrated. 

About this time the Japanese landing place was changed from 
Chemulpo to Chinampo, whence the troops had a shorter march to 
Ping Yang. 

At Sieng-chin on the east coast, half way between Gensan and 
Vladivostok, some 2,500 Japanese were disembarked and started on 
February 19th for Moasan on the upper Yalu River. 

The Russians could not advance in force beyond Liao-yang, with- 
out exposing themselves to flank attack from the sea; the Japanese, 
for example, could have landed in the vicinity of Yakushan and 
threatened the Russian communications on the road, or, after the ice 
melted, they could have landed at Newchwang, on the other side of 
the Liaotung Promontory, advancing along the railroad toward Liao- 
Yang. 

The Japanese, therefore, continued their aggressive advance into 
Northern Corea, and took advantage of their command of the sea to 
continually advance their base of operations and their principal land- 
ing place nearer to the theatre of operations, to facilitate and hasten 
that advance. The Russians, on the other hand, found themselves 
compelled to effect their concentration farther to the rear, at Harbin, 
and to leave Port Arthur exposed to attack from the land side, at the 
same time keeping the cavalry scouts well advanced beyond the Yalu. 


ATTACK ON VLADIVOSTOK. 


(March 6th.) 


The Japanese, after receiving the report that the Russian cruiser 
squadron had again left Vladivostok on February 29th, made a new 
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subdivision of the fleet into two squadrons, Admiral Kamimura, with 
a squadron composed of five large warships, two small cruisers and a 
number of torpedo boats, being sent to the Japan Sea, to look for the 
Russian cruiser squadron, while Admiral Togo, with the rest of the 
ships (fourteen in number), again advanced against Port Arthur. 

The strength of the Japanese fleet allowed of this subdivision, since 
each part would still be superior to the corresponding Russian squad- 
ron. The Japanese had evidently decided to conduct the operations 

_on land simultaneously from both sides of Northern Corea, for which 
purpose the command of the sea in the Japan Sea was essential, hence 
the Russian cruiser squadron in that theatre had to be destroyed, or 
at least put out of action. 

Admiral Kamimura started out on his mission about March 3d or 
4th, and steamed directly for Vladivostok, in order to make sure that 
the Russian cruiser squadron had really left that port. On the morn- 
ing of the 6th, a little before 9 a. M., he arrived at Askold Island on 
the eastern shore of Ussuri Bay, about 25 nautical miles southeast 
of Vladivostok, and sent his torpedo boats into the bays ordinarily used 
as outer anchorages by the Russian ships. Leaving the two light 
cruisers off Askold Island as outposts, he took the main squadron into 
Ussuri Bay, east of Muravief Peninsula (on which Vladivostok is 
situated), keeping close to the northern shore. When he reached a 
position beyond the sector of fire of most of the coast guns, he ap- 
proached to within 9,100 yards range and opened fire with his heavy 
and medium caliber guns on the harbor. 

Firing was opened at 1:25 Pp. M., and the bombardment continued 
until 2:15 P. M., about 200 shots being fired. The Russian batteries 
did not reply. 

The Japanese ships withdrew for the night, but returned on the 
morning of the 7th, scouting American and Steroku Bays, reconnoi- 
tering once more the possible anchorages, and advancing up to the 
eastern entrance to the inner harbor. Admiral Kamimura then went 
to Possiet Bay, which was also carefully reconnoitered, after which 
he withdrew southward. 


SEVENTH ATTACK ON PORT ARTHUR. 
(March roth.) 


Admiral Makaroff arrived at Port Arthur on March 8th, and 
hoisted his pennant on the cruiser Askold. On the same day the 
Retvisan, which had been lying aground in the harbor entrance since 
February 9th, was floated and taken into the inner harbor. 

Admiral Togo made his attack on Port Arthur on March roth. 
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The Japanese destroyers were formed into two divisions, both of 
which reached the outside of the harbor at about midnight of the gth, 
and proceeded to reconnoiter. No Russian ships were discovered in 
the roads, but the searchlights of the coast forts picked up the de- 
stroyers, consequently one division retired to the cover of the hills of 
Cape Liautishan, but the other division, in spite of the heavy fire of 
the coast works, proceeded at dawn to lay special mechanical mines at 
different points in the roads.: 

At 2:50 A. M. the Russians sent out two divisions of destroyers, 
six boats in all, to attack the Japanese boats. They encountered the 
Japanese division, lying under cover of Cape Liautishan, at 4:30 
A. M., and a hot action took place, lasting about twenty miriutes, in 
the course of which three of the Japanese destroyers (the Asashio, 
Kasumi and Akatsuki) fought close up to the Russian destroyers, 
almost touching, and delivered a violent fire. The boats then separ- 
ated, after some losses on each side. The Akatsuki’s auxiliary steam 
pipe was destroyed, and other damages were sustained by the Jap- 
anese, but none of the destroyers of this division were put out of 
action. 

Meanwhile, the other Japanese division completed its mine lay- 
ing, and proceeded out to sea. In going out of the outer harbor, at 
about 7 A. M., this division encountered two of the Russian de- 
stroyers coming from the fight at Cape Liautishan, and making for 
the harbor, namely the Reshitelni and the Steregubshi. The Jap- 
anese boats attacked, the Steregubshi was destroyed and sank, but 
the Reshitelni escaped into the harbor. 

The Russian cruisers Novik and Bayan, seeing the two destroyers 
in danger of being cut off, ran out to their assistance, but arrived 
too late. The Japanese cruisers then moved up to assist their destroy- 
ers, and the Novik and Bayan retired. This Japanese ee 
division sustained little damage. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese main and cruiser squadrons sneed in 
and arrived off Port Arthur at 8 a. m. The cruiser squadron 
moved up to the mouth of the harbor to support the torpedo boats, 
while the main squadron approached Cape Liautishan, and at 10 
A. M. opened an indirect bombardment, lasting until 1:40 P. M. 
The detailed arrangements were as follows: A division of cruisers 
was sent to the Bay of Talienwan, another division, comprising the 
Takasago and the Chihaya, was despatched to the bays west of 
Liautung Peninsula, in order to look up any torpedo boats that might 
be in observation there, while a third cruiser division was stationed 
in front of the roads to observe the effect of fire on thé town, and to 
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correct the laying of the guns. The battleships were then anchored 
west of Cape Liautishan, and fired from that position over the inter- 
vening land and hills indirectly at the town and the inner harbor. The 
range was about 13,000 yards, but the firing appeared to have had 
some effect on the batteries and the ships as well as on the town. 

The Russian batteries replied at intervals, first while the Japanese 
ships were getting into position, and later on the Japanese cruisers. 

At the end of the firing the Japanese fleet were assembled, and 
went out to sea. ‘ 

The division of cruisers, which had been sent to Talienwan Bay, 
destroyed the Russian buildings on the Sanshan Islands. 

On the following day, March 11th, the Russians sent out several 
cruisers to reconnoiter, but the Japanese fleet was not located by 
them. 


OPERATIONS ON LAND. 
(March I-10.) 


The Russians, as before stated, had originally decided to effect 
their concentration in the vicinity of Mukden and Liau-Yang, and to 
take up their first defensive position near the mouth of the Yulu 
River, at the same time advancing a column against the east coast of 
Corea, either with a view to protect their defensive line against a 
turning movement, or to attack in flank any Japanese column that 
might advance from that direction. 

This was on the supposition that the Japanese line of advance 
would be from Seoul, via Ping-Yang, into southern Manchuria. All 
the known movements of the Japanese troops up to the end of Febru- 
ary indicated this action on their part. 

Early in March, however, the Russians held an entire army corps 
in Harbin (the point where the railroad branches to Vladivostok and 
Port Arthur), probably because the reports at that time pointed to 
a possible advance of the Japanese from Paksin Bay or Possiet Bay 
(on the north-eastern coast of Corea) into central Manchuria. 

The Japanese continued to disembark troops on the west side of 
Corea, as weil as on the east side. Fusan was used merely as a port 
on the line of communications. The railroad from Fusan to Seoul, 
which was still incomplete at the outbreak of the war, was completed, 
and utilized as the principal line of supply. From Seoul northward ~ 
the Japanese Railroad Regiment constructed a field railroad to Ping- 
Yang. 

The roads in Corea were very bad, but the command of the sea 
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enabled the Japanese, with the aid of their transports, to gain ground 
rapidly to the front. The western column, by transportation over sea 
to Hai-ju and Chemulpo, was advanced to Ping-Yang, and the land- 
ing of the 2,500 men at Plaksin Bay was probably the preparatory 
step to advance the eastern column from Gensan to Pukchin on the 
Chestakoff harbor, or even farther north. 

The cavalry of both armies came in contact with each other both 
in the western and the eastern theatre of operations: 

On March 7th the Russian scouts met a mounted Japanese patrol 
on the Cheng-Cheng River, which runs parallel to the Yalu, about 
sixty miles south of it, and empties into the Corea Bay, after passing 
by Anju. At Pakchen (twenty miles west of Anju) two other patrols 
came in contact, on the 18th. 

The Japanese thus anticipated the Russians at Ping-Yang and 
readily obtained possession of that point. Ping-Yang is rather an 
important town in northern Corea, but is, in addition, an important 
strategic point, commanding as it does the main road from Seoul to 
the Yalu. The distance from Ping-Yang to the Yalu is about 120 
miles, and the road is very poor and even difficult. Advance along 
this road would therefore necessarily be very slow. 

For this reason, the Japanese took possession of Anju, and the 
line of the Cheng-Cheng River, and fortified their position, so as to 
be able to hold it long enough to enable them to complete their 
advance in other portions of the theatre of operations. 

The further plans of the Japanese, from various indications, 
appeared to involve a landing in force in rear of Port Arthur, with a 
view to cutting its communications, and then besieging that place 
by sea and land. Its fall would involve the loss of the whole Russian 
fleet concentrated there. The attacking force could have been landed 
at Dalny or Pi-tsze-wo (on the coast west of the Elliot Islands) on 
the south side of the Peninsula, or at Port Adams or Kin-chan on 
the north, for operations directly against the place. But the most 
effective landing place would have been Newchwang, since it would 
at the same time threaten the Russian position at Mukden or Liao- 
Yang. 

Another plan was indicated by the bombardment of Vladivostok, 
which suggested a grave concern on the part of the Japanese regard- 
ing the Russian cruiser squadron. The most effective movement of 
the Japanese army would have been an advance from Possiet Bay by 
way of Him-chun and Ninguta to the railroad line running from 
Vladivostok to Harbin, with a view to advancing on the latter place. 
The distance is about 300 miles, and the country mountainous and 
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wooded, and therefore difficult, but strategically this would have been 
the quickest way to strike Russia at a vital point, and rapidity was 
essential in view of the continually increasing strength of the Russian 
forces in Manchuria. But such a movement on the part of Japan 
required her to have command of the sea in that region, hence her 
concern regarding the Vladivostok squadron. 

Towards the middle of March the Russians began withdrawing 
their outposts that had crossed the Yalu, and took up their defensive 
line on that river, effecting their main concentration in the vicinity 
of Harbin. 

(To be Continued.) 





CELEBRATED FIGUREHEADS OF HISTORI- 
CAL SHIPS. 


And there's many a story that could be told 

Of the fine figureheads that were chiselled of old. 
On the dreary sands they crumble to-day 

From Terra del Fuego to Baffin’s Bay. 

But the art is gone, for the warship of steel 

Is a barren stretch the length of her keel; 

From her tier of guns to the water line red, 
With never a sign of a figurehead. 


THE placing of figureheads under the bowsprits of ships, to- 
gether with the carvings and decorating of bows and sterns, is a 
custom of the greatest antiquity. A bas-relief at Thebes, commemora- 
tive of a victory gained by the Egyptians over the Indians about 1400 
B. C., represents each Egyptian vessel with a ram projecting from its 
bow in the form of a lion’s head. The Chinese junk, whose shapeless 
mass has floated down the stream of time for over thirty centuries, 
probably without a change, invariably has its bows ornamented with 
eyes. 

Until the seventeenth century it was the custom to place at the 
extremity of the prow a sculptured figure, which served to distin- 
guish vessels of different nationalities. The Venetians adopted a bust 
of one of their great men, the Spaniards a lion, the English the figure 
of the reigning monarch, either on horseback or riding a lion. On 
the sterns of the Venetian, Portuguese and Spanish ships the carved 
image of some Saint or hero was placed in much the same manner as 
a spread-eagle was at one time the favorite emblem on the stern of an 
American ship. 

Admiral Nelson’s famous flagship Victory, like our own glorious 
frigate Constitution, had four figureheads at different periods of 
her famous career, and it was the third, a shield with a crown over 
and supported by a sailor on the starboard and a marine on the port 
side, which she carried at the battle of Trafalgar; during the engage- 
ment the figurehead was struck by a shot which carried away the 
legs of the marine and arm of the sailor, and it is a singular coinci- 
dence of the battle that most of the men who had lost legs were 
marines, and those who lost arms sailors. 
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The frigate Shannon, commanded by Capitain P. B. V. Broke, 
had a colossal bust of a woman, painted white, for a figurehead, 
ornamented with a necklace of gilded roundlets. After the action 
the Shannon was but little in active service, and in 1859 she was 
broken up. Her figurehead, surmounted by a star taken from the 
Chesapeake’s stern, now ornaments a glazed arcade at Broke Hall, 
and some of her timbers have been constructed into an elegant 
and lofty pair of gates leading to the grounds. These relics were 
presented to Sir P. V. B. Broke’s surviving son by the British 
Ministry. In 1848 Sir William Symonds ordered a colossal bust of 
Broke to be carved and affixed to the head of the frigate Chesapeake, 
then building. The Chesapeake had no figurehead, but a carved 
billet-head, gilded, and five gilded stars on the stern. 

The English frigate Macedonian, captured by Decatur in the 
frigate United States, had for a figurehead a finely carved bust of 
Minerva, six feet in length, which is preserved among a collection of 
figureheads at the Naval Academy. It was French workmanship, 
the vessel having been captured by the English from that nation. 
The bust was much worn and defaced when taken in 1812, and it is 
not likely that the relic is over a century old. When the Macedonian 
was taken to England the figure of the British Lion was carved to 
replace the French figurehead, but before it could be placed in posi- 
tion she was captured, and the carved lion was found in the cabin 
of the Macedonian. 

The keel of the American, 74, laid in 1776, was the first vessel of 
her class ever constructed for the service, and the figurehead was 
both elaborate and finely executed. The head was a female figure, 
crowned with laurel, the right arm raised, with fore finger pointing 
to heaven. On the left arm was a buckler with a blue ground and 
thirteen stars. The legs and feet were covered here and there with 
wreaths of smoke, representing the dangers and difficulties of war. 
On the stern, under the windows of the great cabin, apapeared two 
figures in bas-relief, representing Tyranny and Oppression, bound 
and biting the ground, with the cap of Liberty on a pole above their 
heads. On the back part of the starboard quarter gallery was a 
large figure of Neptune, and on the port gallery a large figure of 
Mars. Over the windows of the great cabin was a large medallion, 
on which was a figure representing Wisdom, surrounded by danger, 
with the bird of Athens over her head. The command of this fine 
ship-of-war was to have been given to Paul Jones; but owing to 
the loss of the Magnifique, a 74-gun ship, belonging to the French, 
Congress decided to present France their solitaray ship of the line. 
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She was captured by the English in the action of June 1, 1794, 
added to the royal navy and renamed L’Impetreux. 

The model of the frigate United States and the decorations of her 
hull exceeded anything of the kind that had ever been produced at 
that time in the United States. The figurehead, which was carved 
by William Rush, represented the genius of America, wearing a 
crest, adorned with a constellation. Her hair escaped in loose, wavy 
tresses and rested upon her breast. A portrait of Washington was 
suspended from a chain encircling her neck, and her waist was 
bound with a civic band. In her right hand she held a spear and 
belt of wampum, the emblems of peace and war. In her left hand 
was suspended the Constitution of the Union. Above was a tablet 
on which rested three books, representing the three branches of the 
government, and the scales of Justice. On the base of this tablet 
were carved the eagle and nationaal escutcheon and the attributes 
of commerce, arts and sciences. This was subsequently exchanged 
for a billet-head and scrollwork. 

The frigate Constitution during her career had four figureheads. 
The first was a full-length figure of Hercules with a club poised 
over the right shoulder. The fate of this carving was strikingly in 
keeping with the fame of the frigate and a warrior’s career. The 
figure was ruined by a cannon shot before Tripoli, August 29, 1804. 
The second was a figure of Neptune bearing his trident, and was in 
place in 1812, remaining but a short time, however, a billet and scroll 
replacing it. This was followed by a likeness of General Jackson, 
representing the President in the Hermitage scene, holding a scroll 
in his hand with the motto, “The Union, it must be preserved.” 

During the prevalence of a storm on the night of July 3, 1834, a 
man by the name of Dewey gained the bows of the vessel, cutting 
the head from the figure. The mutilation created a sensation through- 
out the country, and the frigate sailed from Boston for New York 
with canvas enveloping the figure, painted with seven stripes and 
stars, having a political significance, bearing on the attitude of Massa- 
chusetts during the War of 1812. The figurehead of Jackson re- 
mained for years in position, being finally replaced with an eagle, 
forming the fourth and in all probability the last ornament of the 
kind that will ever adorn the bows of the old. frigate. 

During John Adams’ administration his bust was placed upon 
the corvette bearing his name, and also adorned the bow of the 
frigate President when commanded by Decatur and captured by an 
English squadron. The old relic has been carefully nurtured by the 
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British naval authorities, thousands of pounds sterling have been 
expended on repairing and renewing the old craft. She has béen 
kept in commission as a receiving hulk, and for over a quarter of a 
century has been lying at her present berth near the East India 
Docks, most of the time resting in the mud, a venerable relic of 
British naval prowess in her war with the United States in 1812. 

During Monroe’s administration the bust of Washington was 
placed upon the seventy-four bearing his name. This relic has been 
preserved, and has a place in the Naval Institute Hall. The bust of 
Franklin was carved for the seventy-four bearing his name, repre- 
senting the philosopher as bare-headed with long flowing hair. It 
is now at the Naval Academy. The line-of-battle ship Columbus 
carried the bust of the great discoverer, said to be a copy of the 
statue preserved in the cathedral at Havana, The old hulk met her 
fate at the destruction of Norfolk Navy Yard in 1861, but after the 
war the figurehead was recovered and sent to the Naval Academy. 
The North Carolina, a vessel of the same class, carried an image of 
Sir Walter Raleigh; and the Cyane, frigate, built at Boston, in 1837, 
had the bust of Stewart, in commemoration of the gallant moonlight 
encounter off Maderia. During the administration of John Quincy 
Adams the head of De Witt Clinton, Governor of New York, was 
placed on the New York, 74,; and the bust of Captain John Smith 
was carved for the frigate Potomac, with his coat-of-arms for a 
stern ornament. 

The line-of-battle ship Delaware, launched in 1820, had the figure- 
head of a Delaware Indian chief, ornamented with scalp lock and 
four eagle feathers. A quiver filled with arrows projected above 
the right shoulder, while scalping knife, tomahawk and pipe were 
secured in place by a broad belt. Poised on the bow of the majestic 
eighty-gun ship, the stolid Indian had witnessed many stirring 
scenes in various portions of the globe, and, in keeping with his 
dignity, had never sailed except beneath the broad pennant of a 
Commodore. The old craft was broken up in 1867, and the figure- 
head found a resting place in the grounds of the Navy Academy, 
mounted on a brick pedestal eight feet high, the entire structure 
being fully twelve feet above the ground. The midshipmen came 
to view the grim figure with mingled sentiments of awe and respect, 
not entirely free, perhaps, from a dash of superstitious dread, being 
impressed that with “Chief Delaware,” or “Two by Five God,” rested 
the verdict of monthly averages. As the cadets passed on the way to 
the ordeal caps were doffed with deference and ceremony. 
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The line-of-battle ship Ohio, launched in 1820, had for a figure- 
head a noteworthy and artistic figure of Hercules. It was of majestic 
proportions, in keeping with the noble vessel on whose bow it re- 
mained poised for over sixty years. The sloop-of-war St. Louis, 
launched in 1828 and still in existence, bears on her bow the effigy of 
St. Louis. At Portsmouth, N. H., is the billet-head of the frigate 
Wyoming; and at the Charlestown Navy Yard is the finely carved 
eagle that once ornamented the bow of the frigate Niagara, acknowl- 
edged to have been the handsomest vessel of her time afloat. 

The figurehead of the celebrated privateer Armstrong occupies a 
prominent place at the last-mentioned naval station, forming one of 
the most interesting relics of naval lore in possession of the govern- 
ment. It is a thrilling reminder of a desperate conflict, fought in 
the face of overwhelming odds, and in every phase of the fierce en- 
gagement the American sailor bore himself with such conspicuous 
bravery that a prominent London periodical pronounced it “the 
essence of heroism.” 

Captain Reid resolved to scuttle his vessel, determined that she 
shouid never fall into the hands of the English Commodore as a prize. 
Then it was that the Armstrong’s crew, seeing their vessel doomed, 
declared that the “Old General” (meaning the figurehead) should 
not perish in sight of the enemy. Hastily manning a boat, with a 
supply of axes, the sailors, in the face of a furious fire, pulled under 
the bow, cutting away the figurehead, which was conveyed on shore 
amid the enthusiastic cheers of the survivors of the fight. The 
cherished relic escaped the notice of the Englishmen, and after their 
departure the Governor of Fayal had the image placed over the gates 
of the town, where it was universally known as “El Santo Ameri- 
cana.” For many years thereafter the islanders in passing under the 
battle-scarred carving never failed to cross themselves as they hurried 
beneath it. It was finally removed and brought to the United States, 
finding an appropriate resting place within the confines of the Charles- 
town Navy Yard. The long Tom which performed such effective 
service through the anxious hours of the night. battle is worthy of 
special mention. It originally belonged to the French line-of-battle 
ship Hoche, eighty-four guns, captured by Sir John B. Warren, and 
was bought in England, with the rest of her main battery of forty- 
two pounders sold to the United States government. After serving 
on an American privateer chartered by Hayti during that republic’s 
war with France, it lay for several years in South street, New York 
‘City, and was finally mounted on a pivot when the Armstrong was 
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fitting out for her memorable cruise. Through the efforts of the 
Secretary of State the gun was recovered and brought to the United 
States, with a view of placing it in Lafayette Square, opposite the 
White House. James Jeffery Roche wrote a ballard on the “Fight 
of the Armstrong Privateer,” the opening verse of which ran as 


follows : 


Tell the story to your sons of the gallant days of yore, 

When the brig of seven guns fought the fleet of seven score. 

From the set of sun till morn, through the long September night, 

Ninety men against two thousand and the ninety won the fight 
In the harbor of Fayal, the Azore. 


The renowned Kearsarge, Hartford, Farragut’s old battleship, 
Brooklyn and other celebrated vessels carried fiddle-heads, and the 
greater portion of men-of-war built during the struggle lacked that 
adornment. There was but little time or inclination to indulge in 
unnecessary ornamentation during those stirring and stormy days. 

The Confederate cruisers of note carried fiddle-heads, with but 
little attempt for display. They were none of them afloat for dress 
parade, and attended strictly to the business calling them into exist- 
ence. 

Figureheads were discarded with the bowsprits of the wooden 
warships of the old navy. The builders of modern men-of-war have 
made but slight efforts to decorate either bow or stern of the grim 
fighting machines, which would scarcely relieve the rigid and for- 
midable appearance of the huge floating batteries. A number of 
United States cruisers carry a shield draped with the national colors, 
but the execution or effect has never awakened criticism or aroused 
enthusiasm in connection with the modern navy. 

A radical departure from stereotyped lines has been inaugurated 
with the cruiser Cincinnati, which has been decorated with an elab- 
orate figurehead and stern piece. The bow piece is a winged repre- - 
sentation of Victory, draped in flowing garments, holding above her 
head an eagle about to take flight. The trailing ornaments have a 
cartouche bearing in relief the seal of the Navy Department. Spring- 
ing from the cartouche are ornamented foliage scrolls, and springing 
out of the foliage is a train of dolphins. The stern piece is a huge 
cartouche bearing in the centre the name of the vessel. The crest 
of the cartouche supports an eagle with spread wings standing on an 
American shield. In the lower part of the design, balancing the spot 
made by the shield, is the head of Medusa. A similar figurehead and 
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stern piece has been placed on the Olympia. The design differs from 
that of the Cincinnati in that the cartouche bearing the seal of the 
Navy Department has been replaced by the seal of the United States 
as the feature of a huge scroll ornament. The ornaments of Dewey’s 
flagship are made from bronze, in which there is metal carried by the 
ship while at Manila. At that time the Olympia bore no figurehead. 
On the bow she carried the national shield in red, white and blue 
with gilded scrollwork. 

The schooner yacht Meteor, built for Kaiser William, carries a 
figurehead designed by an American artist, George R. Barse, Jr., 
N. A. It is in the form of an eagle’s head. 

A great change has occurred since Nelson, in an earnest mood, 
objected to the large amounts spent in designing and decorating the 
elaborate figureheads and ornamental work that then adorned war- 
ships. There is a severe plainness, a grim and business-like air per- 
vading all the modern fighting machines which if touched up with a 
judicious amount of ornamentation would add much to the general 
appearance of the huge floating fortresses. It would also revive 
the love and stimulate the sentiments of the “men behind the guns,” 
who in the old days placed the honor of the flag first and the preserva- 
tion of the figurehead second in importance. 


H. D. Smit, 
Captain Revenue Cutter Service. 
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DISCIPLINE—READINESS. 


West Pornt jokes, as all should understand, are natives of an exigu- 
ous territory—an institution for the education of the young who, in 
respect of their small share in the advantages of foreign travel, differ 
not at all from the home-keeping youth alluded to by Valentine of 
Verona. The world at large ig not supplied with the facts essential 
to the elucidation of these little attempts, and for this reason an 
opportunity like this to apologize for apparent trifles does not seem 
one that would be best used by leaving the apology unsaid. 

In the early fifties all things were primitive in the city of Wash- 
ington, its population at the time not exceeding eight thousand all 
told, with but one constable, at “The West End,” but this one the 
terror of the boys. 

There were two principal hand fire engines, the “Union” and the 
“Franklin,” in this section of the city; and the boys of eight years 
and upward “ran with the engine ;” the “Gumballs” with the “Union,” 
the “Enders” with the “Franklin.” Oh, ye mothers! the perils of 
football of the present day are as naught to the “brickbat contests” of 
our day. 

A skirmish of this kind, in rear of the President’s mansion, re- 
sulted in the death of a “Gumball,” and this had a determining 
influence in making at least one more soldier. After following this 
hero to the grave, the writer remarked to his father, that he should 
like to be buried in that way—+. e., with a brass band and with all 
the “pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” “Well, in that 
case, my son,” the father replied, “you will have to go to West Point.” 

This “is easier said than done” in a vast majority of cases, but 
through the agency of a family “hobby,” a simple cane, one which had 
been presented to the grandfather of the boy, by the father of the 
President, Franklin Pierce, he was safely landed at West Point early 
in the month of June, 1857. 

Reporting to the post adjutant, our candidate for military honors, | 
together with two others of his class, were assigned a room in “D” 
Compahy division, cadet barracks, always vacated in those days by 
the “old cadets” in favor of the newcomers, the “plebes.” 

After taking possession of the empty room, they were soon after 
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directed by two very courteous young gentlemen to the angle of bar- 
racks, and to a room which was said to contain their furniture. 

The greater portion of the morning was consumed in the transfer 
of this furniture, and just as the plebes were enjoying a breathing 
spell an officer, presumably of the tactical department, entered, and 
reproving them severely, directed the return and careful replacement 
of every article that had been-removed from his room. 

It is thought that, if the officer had in this case adopted the tactics 
of General Grant during the Civil War, the real offenders might 
have come to grief and the poor plebes have escaped from the 
undoing of the work they had done. As the story runs, several 
Northern soldiers were talking together one day just before the 
advance on Corinth. A tall, raw recruit stepped up to them with a 
bundle of soiled clothes in his hand. 

“Do you know where I could get this washing done?” he asked. 

Two of the group were practical jokers. A bright thought flashed 
into their heads, and, as the sequel shows, unfortunately found 
expression. 

“Oh, yes, we know! Just go up there with your bundle,” point- 
ing to the headquarters of General Grant; “you will see a short, 
stout man’’—describing the General—“who does washing. Take 
your bundle to him.” 

The recruit thanked them and walked off in the direction in- 
dicated. 

He gained entrance to headquarters, and stood in the General’s 
presence. 

“What can I do for you?” said General Grant. 

“I was directed here by a couple of soldiers. They told me that 
you did washing, and I have a bundle here.” 

General Grant probably enjoyed the situation, but his imperturb- 
able face did not relax. He simply asked the question: ‘Could you 
identify those men again?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well; you shall have the chance.” 

Turning to an orderly, he directed him to call a guard, go with 
the recruit to where the jokers were standing ready to enjoy his dis- 
comfiture, and let him identify them. 

“Take the men to the guardhouse, give them this man’s bundle of 
clothing, and make them wash it thoroughly. See that the work is 
well done.” 

The General was obeyed to the letter. 

To add to the complexity of things on this first day in barracks, 
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just after evening “call to quarters” the sentinel tapped on the door of 
the plebes’ room and called out “All right?” The reply not being 
satisfactory to him, he opened the door and inquired if any one had 
answered “All right?” “I did, sir.’ “Who is room orderly?” “He 
is, sir.” “Why did he not answer?” “Because I did, sir.” “Why 
did you answer?” “I don’t know, sir.” “Why do you not know?” 
“I forgot, sir.” “Well, young man, don’t ever forget again.” “Now,” 
said the sentinel, “I inquire, is it all right in this room?” “All right, 
sir,” responded the room orderly. “What is all right?’ “Every- 
thing is all right, sir.” “Is everything all right?”. “Yes, sir.” “Is 
that basin all right?” “No, sir.’ “Is that pillow all right?” “No, 
sir,’ “Is that candle-box all right?” “No, sir.” “Do you not know, 
young man,” the sentinel said, “that the rules and articles of war re- 
quire that you should be tried by court-martial and dismissed the serv- 
ice for trifling with a sentinel on post in this manner? In time of war 
the sentence would be death.” 

We have been asked if this “rubbing-it-in” on the plebes is usual 

‘at the Military Academy; and the party of inquiring mind remarks 
that, if so, it must have an amazingly good effect. We are confirmed 
by his observation in an idea previously entertained that the chronic- 
ling of such episodes, “small beer” though they be, is as well calculat- 
ed as anything can be, to give a true idea of inside life at West 
Point. 

On a later day, some weeks after the arrival of the “plebes,” the 
Corps of Cadets marched into camp. At the supper hour the adjutant 
brought the battalion to attention in the mess hall and directed the 
“first-class” to call at the quartermaster’s tent at 7 o’clock to receive 
its allowance of stationery, and the “new cadets’ to call at 7:30 P. M. 
for their allowance. 

The plebes had been well supplied with brooms, dustpans, wash- 
basins, buckets, blankets, etc., but charges for these articles were 
always entered upon their passbooks. This time, and for the first 
time, something was to be had for nothing—an allowance. 

All were on hand at the appointed hour, and besieged the quarter- 
master’s tent in force. 

There was evidently something “in the wind” which the “plebes” 
neither understood nor appreciated ; the sentinels shouting vociferously 
“Corporal of the Guard, No. 6; Corporal of the Guard, No. 7; Cor- 
poral of the Guard, No. 8.” The reason for this became manifest 
so soon as the sergeant of the guard appeared upon the ground ac- 
companied by his patrol. “New cadets fall in!” was the command, 
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and away they were marched as prisoners of war, but without their 
allowance of stationery. 

A$ this was “the first night in camp,’ many had been treated shortly 
after “taps,” to what might now be demonstrated the toboggan 
process and as the night advanced, in the stillness of the midnight 
hour, a tent here and there would be seen to sink slowly to the 
ground, the canvas walls enshrouding its occupants, who, like phan- 
toms in white and pink, crawled out from under, as does the early 
werm. 

An unusual curcumstance occurred some days after “the first day 

of plebes on guard.” 
- It was seen from the sentry posts, that the cadet battalion, in 
returning from breakfast at the mess hall, was halted in the cavalry 
plain and countermarched. The maneuver was not understood, but 
later it appeared that this was done to bring the rear rank of the 
several companies into the front rank, and vice versa. 

The first captain, head of his class, and one of the ablest scholars 
at the Academy, was nevertheless a most unpopular man. He had 
given an order to certain “first-class privates” to stop swinging arms, 
and as the order was not obeyed, he countermarched the battalion to 
throw these “high privates” in the rear rank. 

As soon as the companies wheeled into line in the campground at 
the point where the battalion broke ranks, three cadets rushed at the 
first captain with swords snatched from the hands of first-class offi- 
cers, and simultaneously attacked him, the captain defending himself 
but retreating as he did so to the guard tents, and calling “Turn 
out the guard; turn out the guard.” As the captain was a skillful 
swordsman, he parried the thrusts of his antagonists and held them 
off until the commandant of cadets rushed in and quelled the dis- 
turbance. 

No such mutiny as this had ever before, or has ever since, occurred 
at the Military Academy. The men engaged in the assault were, of 
course, dismissed by court-martial; but, under the then existing state 
of affairs, were soon after reinstated. 

The plebe sentinels were so demoralized that they failed to “Turn 
out the guard,” as they should have done. Several of this number 
were promised trial by the court-martial convened to try the principal 
offenders, but, fortunately for the plebes, this threat was but a joke 
(something to laugh at when they were well “out of the woods’’). 

Men of authority have said that “hazing cannot be effectually 
stamped out so long as human nature remains as it is.” It is clear 
however that the present superintendent has accomplished more than 
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any of his predecessors in this matter, since the people of the country 
have been in entire accord with him, and more than all, he has been 
fully sustained by those high in authority. ® 

Statutory provisions have in past years been enacted to check the 
practice of hazing at the Academy at Annapolis; but of this Park 
Benjamin, a graduate of that institution, and now a well known writer, 
says: “It essays to crush butterflies with the steam hammer. It 
virtually substitutes slaughter for spanking. It is of questionable 
constitutionality, because it apparently deprives the Executive of his 
reviewing power, or of his power of pardoning; and for this reason,” 
he goes on to say, “President Cleveland literally evaded it, by refusing 
to dismiss cadets convicted under it, and restored them to duty afters 
a short confinement.” 

For those who have been disposed to criticise the administration 
of the Military Academy at any time, we must say, with “Life,” “that 
its standards are high; that to speak the truth is essential to comfort 
there ; that there is no influence against religion, and that high charac- 
ter is as much appreciated there as at any institution in the country. 
The question may be asked, will any detraction heaped upon this insti- 
tution incline prudent parents to keep their sons away? Not a bit!” 
Congressmen charged with the responsibility of the selection of candi- 
dates for the Academy generally prefer at the present day to open 
wide the door to all comers under the now quite general system of 
competitive examination, and presumably, weight should be, if it is 
not, given by the examining boards to the moral ‘attributes of the 
youthful aspirants, so that the service in this way may be provided 
with a gentlemanly class of men—‘“gentlemen not so much as respects 
wealth and social pretension, but as regards that undeniable quality 
of manhood which is the basis of character.* The blood in a horse 
will show itself even though he is hitched to a butcher’s cart; and it 
will reveal itself in a man, however lowly his estate.” 

“Modification of the rules of testimony at the Academy has 
effected a radical change of late years, since the cadet can now no 
longer constitute himself the judge of what question he will or will 
not answer, as was the case for so many past years.” 

“Nor can men under the rules of military discipline make for 
themselves regulations which they will or will not obey at pleasure.” 

Indeed, it has been said that the cadet defense for hazing, or 
“bracing” more particularly, is that when this is done away with, the 
military bearing of the cadet cannot be preserved. 


*Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 
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The authorities of the Academy, on the other hand, contend that 
matters of this kind can well be provided for under the military 
system. of the Academy, and for this reason “they have abolished the 
class organizations which as an imperium in imperio tended to prevent 
that unity of organization and that directness of responsibility which 
are essential to the very idea of military government.” Even the older 
graduates of the Academy are brought into line, at this hour, and 
agree that the system can no longer be tolerated, though many prac- 
tical jokes were in past years enjoyed by the victims, quite as much 
as by the perpetrators. In fact some have gone so far as to advocate 
a well ordered system of “hazing.” By way of illustration let these 
remarks be applied to guard duty or the sentinel as viewed from a 
humorous as well as serious standpoint. The sentinel of course always 
takes himself seriously, and is rarely, if ever, in a joking mood. 
Probably for this reason more than any other, from the very perversity 
of human nature he is deviled—just as we devil the crab, because it is 
our tun and not the crab’s. 

On what line then should we (all of us, not even excepting the 
investigators and lawmakers themselves) expect the “hazing” of 
plebes of the Government academies to run, if not on the line of the 
sentinel’s post. All of us, of course, respect the flag, the Nation’s 
ensign. Then, why not the sentinel, the Nation’s ward? And yet 
that we do not, cannot be denied. 

It is all one, whether that sentinel clad in the uniform of the 
United States Army was shot down at the gate of deserted Moultrie 
or whether the ensign halyard was shot away from the staff at 
Sumter. In either case the insult was to the Nation itself, and in 
either event the word comes back and with no uncertain sound, 
“Hands off !” 

Why should the sentinel at the “sally port” stop a free and inde- 
pendent citizen and inquire his business? “What business has he 
with my business?” says the citizen. ‘What’s he here for anyhow? 
If he wants fighting why doesn’t he go to the Philippines and get it? 
Here everything is peace and quiet—what’s the use of a soldier 
anyhow if he isn’t where there’s fighting ?” 

Yes, this is the usual remark. But what is the real essence of this 
matter? Does not the civilian know he has no right whatever within 
the gate of a military post? He has parted with his right for a con- 
sideration—that, namely, of being protected in the enjoyment of his 
property by the military. In one instance it appeared that the property 
in question was a number of golf shoes and the sentinel’s business 
to see that no member of the club slipped away with two pairs of 
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shoes, one pair on his feet and the other in his pocket, leaving a rival 
to go over the course in his stocking feet.* 

All are not however ignorant of the uses and advantages of a 
sentinel. Even a verdant youth of but eight summers sometimes 
knows better than the man of larger experience. We (an officer and 
a youth) are passing a sentinel’s post—down comes the musket with 
a rattling present; the salute is returned. “Uncle,” the little fellow 
inquires, “doesn’t that make you feel very proud?” 

Numerous stories are told of poor mortals dressed up in soldier 
clothes and vested for the time being with authority to command 
kings and potentates should they trespass upon the sentinel’s preroga- 
tives, and here is a true story. 

A son of Erin representing as he did, for this occasion, one of the 
aforesaid class, was serving as a member of the guard at an army 
post and for the first time. To all challenges the answer came 
promptly: “Friend,” or “Friends with the countersign.” All went 
smoothly and according to formula until a young couple happened 
along, quite unused to being addressed in this summary way. No 
answer to the challenge. Again, “Who goes there?” Still no 
answer. “Answer! answer!” yelled the sentinel—Say something! 
Say friend or say foe, but for God’s sake say something!” 

But how far away from West Point are we wandering and noth- 
ing as yet relative to the details of the guard system at that post. 

In the first place, there is issued each day a small triangular form 
of note, the “countersign” and “parole” for the night; usually the 
name of some battle as countersign conjoined with that of some hero 
of the day, as parole. The story as we have it comes down in regular 
sequence of years and shows how the ladies sometimes possess them- 
selves of family secrets. Lieutenant Washington, a tactical officer 
serving at the Academy, “fair, fat, and forty-five,” met a party of 
young ladies “on the old north stoop,” who requested the Lieutenant 
to inform them concerning the “countersign” and “parole.” A mes- 
senger was dispatched to camp grounds with a note for the officer 
of the guard, but he was intercepted and the note did not reach its 
destination ; however, the usual form of reply was prepared and dis- 
patched to Lieutenant Washington and passed, unread by him, to 
the young ladies who in silence but smilingly read—Countersign, 
“Fatted ;” parole, “Calf.” 

Let us further consider the subject of guard duty as practiced at 
the Military Academy. “Boning? standing;” “Boning demerit ;” 


*The canteen is abolished, but “Golf” still holds sway in the Army. 
7Striving for, or endeavoring to escape from a thing. 
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“Boning corporalcy” should be understood if they are not, but “boning 
colors” requires elucidation. The guard as “marched on” during the 
summer encampment consists of three reliefs of eight men each, two 
hours on, and four hours off, for each relief. The regular posts at 
the time of which we write were eight in number, with a color line 
consisting of stacked muskets and the colors of the battalion ; this line 
being preserved from morning parade until near the time for evening 
parade, guarded by extra sentinels, three in number, posted alternately. 

These privileged members of the guard had “boned colors,” and 
their efforts were successful. Each day the three of the twenty-seven 
members of the privates of the guard were selected by the adjutant, 
for neat appearance and military bearing, after being subjected to a 
crucial test. The men selected for the color guard were simply re- 
quired to walk post two or three hours, and after that, were treated 
as on general permit, and were excused from all duty. 

Following the posting of the regular sentinels, orders and instruc- 
tions of a purposely complicated character were given. How to 
receive “Grand Rounds ;” how to receive a body of cavalry if friends, 
and how to receive them if enemies; which latter method consisted in 
fleeing from one’s post, firing one’s piece and calling out in retreat: 
“Turn out the guard! turn out the guard! body of the enemy’s 
cavalry!” If one were a plebe and a steamboat arrived on his post, 
in like manner and in all seriousness the officers of the guard gave 
instructions as to how it should be received. If at night, the pilot 
would be required “to dismount from the pilothouse and advance with 
the countersign.” If at some other hour a different method of receiv- 
ing the craft was prescribed. 

Now all this may seem superfluous, but as the great General 
Winfield Scott said before electiqn (and it killed him politically) : 
“Everything is done with a view to soup” (“A hasty plate of soup” is 
the way the Democrats had it); and these stories are told for a 
specific purpose, that of demonstrating that there is more business 
for the sentinel, more especially for the plebe sentinel, than the casual 
observer might suppose, and none of a plebe class can say, with any 
degree of truth after a summer camp spent in the manner described, 
that he has not seen active service. 

If those of a very practical turn of mind should ask, How can a 
steamboat traverse a sentry post? the query can be answered in a 
few words. It is only a theoretical steamboat, a theoretical body of 
the enemy’s cavalry, represented at one time by a new-fledged “year- 
ling” just out of plebedom, and at another by a dignified cadet officer 
who desires to see if the sentinel can keep his wits about him and 
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remember his orders. Remember his orders! No sentinel in time of 
war, on the very picket line itself, has such a stack of orders to re- 
member and none are ever advanced upon by such scarecrows and 
hobgoblins as are the (excuse us!), as were the plebe sentinels of our 
day. If gentlemen who take up arms for a brief period, in the service 
of their country, were put through a course of West Point guard 
duty for a single night, or better still, for a single week, when the 
“Grand Rounds” approaches, the order of things would never be 
reversed; in other words, the sentinel would not fire his piece first 
and challenge afterward; as many well remember was the case with 
“the three months men” of the early sixties, when officers “took their 
lives in their hands” in making the “Grand Rounds.” 

In fact, the following story might have been lost to the reader 
had it not been for certain omissions in our military system: 

The late Hon. William D. Kelly, from Pennsylvania, a member 
of one of the Annual Boards of Visitors to the Academy, related his 
experience in the line of sentinel duty. 

His story’ was told at a West Point alumni banquet. He “was 
not used to the military,” as he expressed it, as he was seriously 
embarrassed in addressing military men on military subjects, and 
was free to confess that he had had but a brief service in the army. 
He well remembered, however, his first experience as_ sentinel. 
He had been “put on post” at General Reynolds’ house near Gettys- 
burg, with orders that if any one asked to see General Reynolds, he 
was to ascertain his name and business and then send an orderly to tell 
the General who the party was desiring to see him. Then (the in- 
structions were explicit), if the General told the orderly to return and 
tell the sentinel that he would see the party, the sentinel could send 
the party in. / 

The first man who came along was Governor Curtin, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who asked to see General Reynolds. “Governor Curtin,” replied 
the sentinel (Mr. Kelly, as he tells it), “you cannot see the General 
unless I send the orderly to tell the General you wish to see him; 
then if the General tells the orderly to tell me that you can see him, 
T’ll let you in.” 

“Go ahead,” says the Governor, “and send the orderly.” 

“Orderly,” said I (Sentinel Kelly is speaking), “go and tell 
General Reynolds that Governor Curtin desires to see him.” 

“T have no orders to receive from a d—n private,” replied the 
orderly. 

“Governor Curtin, you cannot see the General,” said the sentinel. 

“Why not?” replied the Governor. 

“The orderly won’t go.” 
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“But I must see him.” 

“Well, then, Governor, suppose you try your hand on the orderly.” 

The orderly was sent, and, as Mr. Kelly relates, General Reynolds 
came to the door, received the Governor, and after a few words they 
both looked at the sentinel; the General then addressed the officer of 
the day with this remark, “Take that d—n fool off that post!” 

Here was a man who did not belong to the Regular Army. He 
was simply a member of the Pennsylvania Reserves, called out to repel 
invaders of his State; had been in service but one week, and yet, as he 
said, he saw more active service in that one tour of guard duty than 
in all the rest of his service put together. 

A Russian soldier posted by the Neva side at the season of the 
annual river rising was rescued just in time—the icy water was up 
to his armpits. 

It is not doubted that such incidents were common. There was in 
all probability no little boy Casabianca. But what does it matter. The 
number of souls that the story has fired shows that it is a true thing, 
fact or no. 

One more recital and the poor sentinel may then, perhaps, be 
allowed to walk his post in peace. This can be vouched for. 
Passing the gate of the National Armory in Springfield, Mass.,.in a 
horse car with “no show of the military” about him sat an officer of that 
establishment. He could not fail to observe two occupants of the 
car who were engaged in loud and earnest conversation condemnatory 
of the introduction of soldiers at that place.* “Look there!” said one; 
“see that big fellow coming down the hill with another one bringing 
him along; watch and you will see him leave him and take another 
one away, and this thing is going on all the time—every few hours. 
Now I wanter know what’s the use ’n it? Why can’t those fellows 
cum by th’rsel’s and go back by th’rsel’s and save money and time in 
the business—that’s what I wanter know?’ These intelligent (?) 
citizens of the United States, it is apprehended, had assisted in enact- 
ing the law which required that the sentinel should be “duly posted” 
(and in the very manner objected to), so that he might be empowered 
to enforce the law. From which it appears that some persons may 
live a whole lifetime without comprehending the use of a sentinel ; 
whereas, some.other one, like the youth of eight summers or the 
honorable member from Pennsylvania, may find a solution for this 
question at the very threshold of his military career. 


*The introduction of soldiers at the Armory was a very unpopular meas- 
ure with the people as for many years that establishment had been under 
-civil control with a civilian superintendent at its head. 
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In late readings upon military subjects the views and opinions of 
military men, based upon what may be called modern contests, are so 
much at variance with the ordinary or customary teachings* that 
they forcibly recall an interview had with a sentinel at one of our 
military posts just after the Civil War. The sentinel was an Italian; 
he had been several times wounded, and was maimed, but not to any 

extent disqualified for duty. 
“I have been,” he said, “five years in the army, ‘Ma lavori militart 


933 


no ho mai veduto. 

He had taken part in the great historical crisis of the age. He 
had seen victory and defeat, battle and sudden death, but lavoro 
militare forsooth he had never seen. 

How many there are who have waded through the pages of 
history ; have studied great campaigns, and have discussed the com- 
parative merits of military leaders, and military systems, and yet 
have never seen it, never known it, or never understood it—lavoro 


militare. 
Presumably what this man meant, was that he had been in battle, 


but it was not done right. 

The rules were not followed. Europe was not taken as a model. 
There was victory but not victory brought about by faithfulness to 
precedent. There was defeat, but the performance was irregular. 


He had been wounded many times, it is true, but wounds have no 
business to be inflicted in such a way. I grant you, he seemed to say, 
a terrific struggle and results which guide the course of history. But 
the whole thing was a mere scramble. It was not military. 

The man had eyes and saw not—ears and heard not. “Multum 
reluctans” he was struggling not to be dragged out of the dark ages 
into the light of the nineteenth century. 

A man like that cannot take it in that a set of men of one temper 
is to be treated in one way, and another set of another temper quite 
differently. 

Take two stories, neither of which is likely to be fact, but none 
the less on that account true. 

The Czar Nicholas I. was stopped by a sentinel on post and made 
to wait until the corporal of the guard came. The sentinel next morn- 
ing was sent for to the palace, rewarded, and promoted. He had 
obeyed orders. 


*“The Germans,” says Sir Charles Dilke in an article on the Armies of the 
Powers in April number of “Munsey’s Magazine,” “are not a martial people. 
But their perfect study and practice of things military make them probably 
the most formidable fighting power of the world.” 
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The King of Prussia, Frederic William II., was stopped by a 
sentinel on post and made to wait until the corporal of the guard 
came. The sentinel next morning was sent for to the palace, repri- 
manded, and punished. A Prussian soldier must know his king by 
sight. 

The Russian soldier is a stolid peasant, a mere mass of matter, 
that has not two consecutive ideas. It is as much as ever if he can 
understand the literal meaning of an order and all he can do to obey 
it. If once motion be initiated, if he conceive the idea of unpunished 
disobedience in the slightest degree, the string will break, the beads 
be scattered all over the place, the whole army system be disinte- 
grated. 

The Prussian soldier was, fifty years ago, and is now to a much 
more marked extent, taken from a class of a wholly different temper. 
He is held responsible for mind and the use of it. 

Now, when all this has been set before the Italian private’s 
mind, the next thing is to have him understand (not so very difficult) 
and acknowledge (a different thing altogether) that the way in 
which the Slav was treated was quite right and the course pursued with 
the Teuton by no means wrong. 

When one reports to a sentinel “duly posted” according to law and 
regulations, he reports to Congress. 

The sentinel is the Senate and Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, not a callow cadet or a feather-brained 
recruit. 

The soldier must, if he mean to keep his oath, take his life in his 
hand, as well in his sentry box and on his post as in the powder 
smoke and under the feet of the trooper’s horse. ° 

That story of the Roman sentry at the gate of Pompeii may not 
be as much a fact as a true thing, and another true thing is this: 
The sentinel, be he plebe, old cadet, Congressman, or even the Presi- 
dent himself, will always be bedeviled. 


General Alexander S. Webb, president of the College of the City 
of New York, himself a graduate of the U. S. Military Academy, has 
this to say of the early days: 


“Hazing was not brutal then, but there was plenty of it—no one 
was hurt. Duty was understood by officers and cadets. You could 
not take offense at a man’s doing his duty, and persecution was re- 
sisted.” 

The Hon. B..T. Clayton, a member of the Congressional Com= 
mittee of Investigation of the Military Academy of late years, has 
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this to say in debate on the floor of the House of Representatives: 
“T cannot forget that from that Academy on the Northern side came 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Thomas and McClellan, and on the 
Southern side, Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson and the two John- 
stons. These men probably had their boyish pranks; they had their 
hazings and their ‘straights” like other boys.” When war comes upon 
us, we here may add, as did the great War of the Rebellion, and 
cavalry leaders are sought for, the graduates of the Military Academy 
will in the future, as in the past, be ever ready for the contest. 

Here are the names of a few of the cavalry brigade, division and 
corps commanders, irrespective of the sides on which they fought, 
during the Civil War: Earl Van Dorn, Marmaduke, Mackenzie, 
Jubal Early, Gregg, Buckner, Averill, “Harry” Wilson, “Jeb” Stuart 
(J. E. B.), “Joe” Wheeler, John Bulford, Alfred Pleasanton, “Fitz: 
Lee, “Charley” Fitzhugh, Fitzpatrick, Stoneman, Merritt, Custer, 
“Phil” Sheridan, “Bob” Williams, “Charley” Field and a host of 
others too numerous to mention; all sons of our Alma Mater. 
“Sad pickles though they may be, boys such as these make the best 
and bravest men.” 

“An old man of the village saw the boy Clive astride of a gargoyle 
far up and outside the church tower: ‘Ah!’ he muttered, shaking his 
head, “That ’ere Bobby Clive, he’ll never come to no good.’” 


It has been the purpose of the writer here to give a clear insight 
into the old time cadet method of disciplining their fellow cadets, to- 
gether with the views of the present authorities, the result of their 
system being most beneficial. 

Discipline in the broadest sense of the word is now well main- 
tained at the Military Academy. ,And where unruly individuals, many 
of whom have been on the verge of dismissal, could not be brought 
under the strict rules of discipline, the fault rested rather more in 
the character of the man, or boy, as he was given over to the authori- 
ties than to any defect in the system; in other words, the home 
training and hereditary instinct has far more to do with the character 
and conduct of boys than the school system, however perfect it may be. 

We are not a military nation, in the general acceptance of the 
term, but it is gratifying to observe that it is now universally ad- 
mitted that we must have some school, where the principles of obedi- 
ence and discipline shall be enforced. 

See what Major James Chester, U. S. A., a man who served as 
private, non-commissioned officer and in the commissioned grades, has 
to say on the subject now under discussion: “Military discipline is 
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peculiar, and therefore often misunderstood. It cannot be taught by 
preaching ; it cannot be learned from books ; it cannot be explained to 
the laity; its methods are repugnant to democracy; many of the 
people honestly believe that it should have for its foundation a ma- 
jority vote; but the men who know it and have been trained in its 
methods, and have witnessed its operation, know better. They know 
that there can be but one commanding officer in an army, and that 
his orders must be obeyed. A government by discipline is akin to the 
discipline of the gods and therefore despotic.” “There is no room 
in the line of battle for a town meeting,” and he further says that 
“the discipline of peace should be the same as the discipline of war.” 
“Town meeting methods are out of place at any time.” “Discipline 
means efficiency ; maintain it or disband the army.” 

Officers of all armies have admitted that the regulars who took 
the field at Santiago de Cuba were both physically and morally 
(these words go often hand in hand) superior to any troops in the 
world. This was due to the great precautions which were (before 
1898) taken to enlist only the very best material for our service, and 
was done at a time when business was dull and applications 
for enlistments numerous. Further than this, the introduction of 
the gymnasium, with its athletic sports, advantages incident to the 
canteen system and the esprit de corps which existed throughout all 
the regiments of our regular army aided the officers materially. It 
is, of course, to be apprehended that the old standard cannot be re- 
vived for some years yet to come, as was evidenced in the ten years 
foliowing the Civil War. 

No man who is undisciplined can be classed as a soldier, be he 
regular or volunteer; and after all, why these distinctions, “regular”’ 
and “volunteer,” as applied to the rank and file? Are not all soldiers 
in this country volunteers in the strict sense of the word? Does not 
the regular’s term of enlistment expire after three years, and is he 
not free to quit the service or to re-enlist either in his own or in any 
other organization that he may prefer? And herein lies a serious 
menace. Old soldiers will not “take on again,” should they not find 
the army up to the old standard, and although “an old soldier may 
have all the weaknesses of human nature, he has nevertheless thor- 
oughly learned thé lesson of obedience, and is worth a dozen re- 
cruits.” 

Thomas Carlyle says that “the courage that enables a man to 
stand up and be shot at has not been denied to any man or woman,” 
and as proof of this he goes on to say: 

“Do not recruiting sergeants drive through the streets of manu- 
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facturing towns and collect ragged losels enough, every one of whom, 
if dressed up in red and trained a little, will receive fire cheerfully 
for the small sum of one shilling per diem and have the soul blown 
out of him at last with perfect propriety? 

“Sergeant What’s-His-Name literally licks these losels into shape 
by a course of training compared to which that of the undergraduate 
is easy and even short.” 

Major Chester, U. S. A., further tells us that the power of dis- 
cipline is difficult to explain—‘that no man faces deadly peril without 
fear. The soldier entering on his first battle, and I believe entering 
upon every battle, feels this instinct strong upon him. He thinks he 
is the only man in the company who feels that way, and he is in 
mortal terror that he will be found out. And so he suppresses the 
instinct and will do anything, however daring or even reckless, at 
command.” 

We all know something about “fear,” and our best endeavors are 
to get along with as little of it as we can. We have pretty fair ideas 
on the subject of heat; all of us have more or less of that, but it is 
only when we arrive at “absolute zero” that we are satisfied it’s all 
frozen out and then we call this freeze-out, cold. 

But “absolute zero” is a theoretical standard never attained—so, 
practically speaking, there is no cold—in like manner we can with 
perfect propriety say, and this in spite of holdings to the contrary, 
that there is no courage. 

At this juncture “Life” steps in and says, and even with him this 
is but a late discovery that fear is of two kinds—mark the distinc- 
tion. “There is the fear of death, and he who has it is a coward, and 
then there is the fear of being thought a coward, and he who has 
this fear is a hero.” 

“The conservation of discipline means the life and usefulness of 
the army,” and this discipline it is which is accorded the United 
States Corps of Cadets and which shapes the actions of boys though 
but a short time removed from the influence of home. 

We are inclined to believe that it was a most fortunate thing 
for the reputation at least of our regular army that what was known 
as the Hull bill did not become law in the early days of the Spanish- 
American War. 

A sudden fourfold increase, as proposed by that measure for 
the regular military establishment, would have so reorganized—let 
us say disorganized—the whole that the fifteen thousand men at first 
sent to Cuba (restricted to this figure by lack of transportation) 
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would in that case, we have good reason to believe, have been of a 
kind never to have returned from Santaigo to tell the story of a disas- 
ter which would inevitably have overtaken them. Indeed it is well 
understood that but for the exceptional physical condition—“superb 
condition and training”—of the little band of regulars and efficient 
volunteers, they never could have carried through that bitter cam- 
paign. It is well to ponder upon these things, to profit by such 
experiences, and never again to allow ourselves to be so misled as 
the American people ever have been in regard to our military re- 
sources. 

The effective opposition to the passage of the Hull bill (which 
opposition seemed at the time to conflict with the general interest of 
the regular army and of the country itself) has then had everything 
to do in the preservation of our miniature regular army, that is by 
allowing it to go into action in concrete shape. Perhaps no circum- 
stance in the whole history of the late war had such a determining 
influence as this prohibition, this defeat of a measure for the increase 
of our regular establishment in the face of the enemy. 

George Tucker Bispham, a recognized authority on “Equity,” in 
discussing the subject of unpreparedness for war, says: 

“We passed through a tremendous struggle in 1861-1865. We 
committed the faults of undertaking grave enterprises with inadequate 
means ; of rejecting the advice of military men upon military matters, 
and acting in such matters upon the opinions of civilians; of appoint- 
ing lawyers and politicians to the command of armies; of expecting 
the performance of impossibilities; of wondering why campaigns, 
whose success demanded a year’s hard marching and harder fighting, 
were not successfully finished, offhand, in a month or so; and of blam- 
ing the Executive, and particularly the War Department, for things 
for which we—the American people ourselves—were alone responsible. 
Well, all these faults, and others beside them, were committed during 
the great war; and when the war was drawing to a close we saw our 
shortcomings and resolved upon amending our ways. Never again 
would we be caught with inadequate supplies of arms and inadequate 
means for raising, mobilizing, equipping and supplying large armies; 
never again would we ignore the advice of military men on military 
subjects; no more should Executive action be hampered or rendered 
impossible by legislative inaction; and no longer would the short- 
comings of the people themselves be laden upon the back of some 
unhappy scapegoat of a military bureau or army department. No; 
all would be changed. We would reform. In the summer of 1865 it 
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was resolved by every right-minded citizen that thereafter, if the 
game of war had ever to be played again, the players on our side 
should be well selected and should be equipped with everything that 
professional skill decided they ought to have. 

“Alas for our good intentions! They served but as so many 
paving stones on the downward path of humiliation and dissatisfaction. 
Another war broke out. It was far less momentous, far less pro- 
longed, far less bloody, and far less destructive to us than the tre- 
mendous contest of 1861; and yet the outbreak of a war with a weak 
Power found us unprepared with a proper system for increasing our 
army, unprovided with an adequate supply of modern arms, and 
above all, and worst of all, unprepared to assume the blame of these 
deficiencies, and ready only to fasten, blindly and ignorantly, upon 
some man or set of men, the censure which we ourselves should have 
borne. Cicero said frankly, when the republic seemed to be in danger, 
‘Nos—nos dico aperte—nos consules desumus.’ We Americans should 
be prepared to say, with the same frankness and with greater truth, 
‘We—we, the people—we say it openly—we, the people, are wanting.’ 
* * * 

“To come back, then, what lesson is to be learned from the 
experience of the Spanish War? It is simply this: When you em- 
ploy professional men to do professional work, give them what they 
ask for in the way of tools and material as far as you can; and if you 
have confidence in their ability and honesty, act on their advice. 
When a lawyer hands his client a subpoena, with instructions to serve 
it on Monday upon the witness therein named, but the client fails to 
serve it at all or serves it on Tuesday or Wednesday, he cannot blame 
his counsel if the cause is lost because of the absence or lateness of 
witness. When a man is threatened with a disease whose attacks may 
be sudden and violent, and is told by his physician whom he consults 
that he should have a certain medicine always in the house ready for 
the emergency, but fails to send to the apothecary’s for the prescribed 
drug, it is a hard measure of justice to blame the physician if the 
patient, owing to a sudden attack of the malady, is subject to exqui- 
site pain or has a narrow escape from death. And so, if the people 
or their representatives are warned by their professional military 
advisers that such and such arms and ammunition ought to be in 
‘stock,’ but choose to neglect the warning, they must assume them- 
selves the blame for the loss of life and suffering sustained by some of 
their number, and cannot transfer the burden to the shoulders of the 
men whose advice they have not heeded.” 
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The Sixth Infantry at Santiago is not the Sixth Infantry at Manila 
nor can we say that Duncan’s battery of the Mexican War, and later 
Tidball’s battery of the Civil War, was the same in aught but name 
with that of Parkhurst’s battery of the Spanish-American War. See 
what Parkhurst himself has to say on the unprepared condition of his 
battery due solely to its sudden expansion; to its unreadiness incident 
to its being for years on a peace footing. 

“The march from (B or D) Daiquiri to Seville was anything but 
a picnic. The batteries were loaded down with their full complement 
of ammunition, three days’ rations, and with all the hay and grain that 
could be loaded upon the ammunition chests. The roads were simply 
vile—narrow, uneven, with sharp turns and pitches, full of rocks and 
chuck holes, and last, but not least, full of men; it was now that the 
bad effect of green horses and green drivers began to be felt, to say 
nothing of the leg-weary condition of all of the stock from its con- 
finement upon shipboard, to overcome which there had not as yet been 
sufficient time to rest. * * * 

“How well or how ill this march might have been performed with 
thoroughly-trained horses and drivers will never be known. It is well 
known, however, that in many cases the green horses and green men 
were worse than useless, they were actually an incumbrance. One 
pair of awkward green horses in a team of six would often balk and 
render useless all the energy and effort of the other trained four; 
often the green horses had to be taken out and their places supplied 
by some of the old horses from other teams before the carriage or 
caisson could be budged from the chuck hole, or be pulled up a steep 
incline. This caused not only delay, but also made double work for 
many of the old horses; all of these set-backs were well understood 
and taken as a matter of course by all of the artillery, but were ap- 
parently little understood or appreciated by any one else. * * * 

“The stock was suffering from the heat and oppression of an un- 
usual atmosphere even more than the men. They were watered 
whenever and wherever practicable; at times eight and even ten 
horses had to be coupled up to get the carriages through; hence the 
march, though short in actual distance traveled, was very hard upon 
both horses and men. 

“Unlike the universally accepted idea, as believed by those not in 
the light artillery, and as pictured forth in the many beautiful but 
fictitious representations of light artillery, the men (cannoneers) 
marched on foot, each carrying his little (?) blanket-roll and rations 
the same as any ‘dough boy.’ There was no thought of such a thing 
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as these cannoneers sitting up, upon the limber chests, with arms 
folded and taking it easy, while the rest of the troops plodded through 
the mud. Each and every cannoneer had to march as I have said, 
and, besides this, they had to tug and strain, use pick and shovel or 
other tools, fixing ‘chuck holes’ in the road, and helping stalled teams, 
etc., working, as well as marching, to get everything through as soon 
as possible.” 

Another light artillery officer also states: 

“The campaign at Santiago has made clear the value of practice 
marches for light artillery when the organizations are on a peace 
footing. To pass, however, from this condition to a war footing 
when engaged in active operations in the field leaves scant opportunity 
for the instruction of recruits and the training of new horses; and 
_ every artillerist now knows, better even than before, how urgent 1s 
the necessity for maintaining our light batteries permanently on a 
war footing.” 

Col. Chas. Larned, Professor at the Military Academy, pointedly 
refers to the kind or degree of preparedness to be adopted for future 
wars. The determinative factors will be: The development of indi- 
viduality and self-reliance in the soldier; expert markmanship in in- 
fantry fire and every man a sharpshooter; expert marksmanship in 
artillery fire; mobility in large bodies of troops of the nature of 
mounted infantry, and, incident thereto, a highly condensed ration; 
the abandonment of nearly all close formations and maneuvers on the 
tactical field, as well as all drill and parade exercises of the old wooden 
order tending to automatic habits and ideas; a field uniform designed 
solely with reference to service, and a peace uniform simple, neat, and 
comfortable, extravagant neither in color nor insignia, which shall 
designate rank and service corps distinctly, instead of a style of rai- 
ment which in this land should be confined to the circus; and if prac- 
ticable, some form of individual protection from infantry fire. 

The Colonel declares that the new soldier should be made intel- 
ligent, active, skillful with his weapon and self-reliant, and that all 
maneuver formations for garrison or marching purposes should be 
elastic and natural. He advises that the manual of arms shall be re- 
duced to a few simple movements and the work of military exercises 
directed to perfecting the intelligence and marksmanship of the indi- 
vidual. He holds that the time spent in marching and countermarch- 
ing, in perfecting an elaborate manual of arms and constrained me- 
chanical movements is even worse than wasted, since it tends to make 
stiff, unthinking, blind, and dull soldiers, and takes valuable time 
needed for instruction in their active duties as fighters. 
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Now it is well understood that for a long time past this subject has 
been much talked of by thinking men, who were not too much 
“strapped and buttoned,” and among this number it appears the senior 
professor at the United States Military Academy will be found. 

Great changes have been going on from the lordly battle days of 
“Gentlemen of the guard, fire first,’ down to the grim, earnest war- 
fare of South Africa. 

What kind of men are to fight modern battles? What sort of ex- 
ercise will best fit them for their work? How far does mere soldierly 
drill go towards securing general readiness for warfare and how far 
towards preparation for the important details of the service? 

It seems to the writer that while it is essential in the larger ques- 
tion of preparation, it is vital, exhaustive, and paramount in the 
smaller one. ; 

Changes may be wrought from hour to hour in the details of 
preparation for great episodes—but the underlying principles which 
govern armies and carry them on to victory must ever remain the 
same. 

More now than ever before must the individual be trained and 
schooled in the science and art of war, and never before in the con- 
trol of armies has the need of discipline been so manifest. Without it 
much, of course, may be accomplished with skilled and self-reliant 
horsemen and expert marksmen, but something more is needed in the 
soldier than that which comes to him by nature. 

A question of late has been raised against our Army—its lack of 
discipline. But of the Army of the United States at Santiago, let this 
be said: Soldiers of all organizations without regard to regiments or 
companies obeyed with alacrity and precision the orders of any officer 
into whose presence they were thrown. This detail is noted as evi 
dence of the highest order of discipline and the officers of our Army 
who were present on that field revert to it again and again with pride 
and satisfaction. : 

We may indeed perfect in time of peace a small military establish- 
ment, and if it can be kept well in hand and is employed as a whole, 
achievements like those at Santiago will result. But even in this case 
where the Regular Army had its best fighting chance—perhaps the 
best that has ever offered—almost fifty per cent. of its commissioned 
officers had already been called away to serve with the volunteers, 
tempted by offers of higher rank than that held by them in the regu- 
lar establishment, so that many of the companies went into action at 
Santiago with not more than one officer on the average to a company. 
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The condition, training, and discipline of the rank and file only meas- 
urably atoned for this deficiency; a deficiency which was unfortu- 
nately on the increase throughout the contest in consequence of the 
heavy losses in killed and wounded in the commissioned grade. 

The old regiments reached Santiago de Cuba mustering about six 
hundred men each, and of these some thirty per cent. were recruits. 
When they returned to Montauk Point they averaged not more than 
two hundred men to a regiment, and even these were sick, enfeebled, 
and otherwise disqualified for duty. 

With these men as a nucleus the regiments were hastily recruited 
to the full three battalion complement and officered with new men. 

The only training they had had in rank and file, upon their arrival 
in Manila, was on shipboard. Is this readiness for war? 


J. P. Fartey, 
Brigadier General U. S. A. (Retired). 





THE FRENCH GALLEY SLAVES OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


“Swallowing the tainted ration’s scanty dole, 
Tempered with toil of body, moil of soul.”—Camoens. 


“Que diable allait-il-faire dans cette galére?”—Motirre.. 


In the years following upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
many of the Reformed religion in France conformed to the State- 
Church, forced thereto by the dragonnades of the king. Hundreds of 
thousands emigrated, carrying their thrift and industry to enrich 
the Low Countries, England, the American colonies, and other locali- 
ties, where they were gladly and hospitably received. But in the west 
and southwest, and notably in the south of France, a fierce religious 
warfare was carried on, and Louis XIV.’s troops were stubbornly re- 
sisted by thousands of the middle class and peasantry who had taken 
up arms. 

The “Camisards” of that labyrinth of hills, the Cevennes, worthy 
descendants of the Albigenses of the twelfth century, took to their 
glens and ravines, where they made a manful and vigorous defense. 
Count Roland, their chief, and Cavalier, the baker’s boy, their military 
leader, and Castanet, their chaplain, prayed and sang psalms and 
fought the troops of the Grand Monarque with all the fervor of 
zealots,—of narrow minds, perhaps, but of most sincere convictions. 

“Possessed by the devil,” Marshal Villars said they were; “Pos- 
sessed by the Spirit,” they said themselves. In the course of their 
persecution nearly five hundred villages and hamlets were destroyed 
by pickaxe and fire while the Camisards were in their fastnesses, from 
the peaks of which they anxiously scanned the distant Mediterranean, 
vainly watching for the topsails of Sir Cloudesley Shovel bearing 
promised aid from England. The troubles of the English Dissenters 
themselves were not light about these times, and, although they were 
not hung or cut down by dragoons, many were imprisoned and fined, 
—notably, De Foe, who, for his “seditious libel” against the Estab- 
lished Church and the queen’s majesty, was fined, pilloried and im- 
prisoned during Her Majesty’s pleasure. But their burden was light 
indeed compared with that of the Huguenots, who resembled, in the 
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zeal with which they resisted persecution for conscience’ sake, the 
Covenanters of Scotland, being, however, as became their Southern 
blood, more light-hearted under their sufferings. 

Lamoignon de Basville tyrannized over them as governor, and 
Langlade du Chayla (himself a former martyr in China, narrowly es- 
caping death there) was one of the most hated of their ecclesiastical 
persecutors, judging them with fearful and unrelenting severity. At 
last he was done to death by a band of more than fifty Camisards, who 
stormed his house, rescued his prisoners, and each man gave him a 
stab, saying, “This for my father, killed!” “This for my sister, 
immured for life in a convent!” “This for my brother in the galleys!’ 

The Huguenot history was indeed a bloody one, but those who 
fell in the skirmishes and massacres had a merciful fate compared with 
those who escaped death to be consigned to the king’s galleys under 
Louis XIV. ; 

The galleys of Louis XIV. were the last of European vessels 
where Christians were employed as slaves. The Moorish galleys had 
Christians as rowers up almost to our own time, and the Maltese held 
many Turks and Moors to that hard labor, but the French of the Louis 
Quatorze period chained to the same bench felons who had been re- 
prieved from the gallows—murderers and robbers—and those whose 
only fault was that they wished to worship God in their own way. 

Macaulay says that galleys were not seen in the English Channel 
before the time of Louis XIV., and that their discipline and economy 
were very strange and shocking to Englishmen. But the English had 
been through the “galley period,” like most other maritime nations. 
Alfred introduced the Mediterranean galley to obtain a space for a 
larger force of fighting-men to resist his Norse neighbors; and in 
England, as elsewhere, the galley remained the fighting-vessel until 
the use of cannon rendered other arrangements necessary. These gal- 
leys were the principal means of securing England from invasion; 
and, pulling from forty to sixty oars, they are described as “twice as 
long, deeper, more nimble, and less wavy, or rolling’ than the Danish 
ships which vexed the British shores. 

When Edgar was king he circumnavigated his dominions every 
year with a fleet of galleys. Ethelred established a regular tax for 
the support of his navy, which appears to have consisted of galleys. 

After the Danes came in, Earl Godwin (whose name is perpetu- 
ated in the Godwin Sands) gave Hardicanute a galley, sumptuously 
gilt, rowed by eighty men. To come down later, Henry II. still used 
galleys for war purposes; but sailing-vessels of size were becoming a 
necessity for increased commerce, and this necessarily caused a change 
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in the constitution of fleets.prepared for war, as they were drawn from 
the merchant marine. 

In 1190, Richard Coeur de Lion took to the Crusades nine ships of 
great size, one hundred and fifty smaller, and only thirty-eight galleys. 
By 1340 the English seem to have abandoned galleys entirely and 
taken to sails, and no galleys appear in the list of Edward III.’s great 
fleet, which was at the siege of Calais, where cannon were first used 
by the English. 

In 1405, Henry IV. applied to the king of Portugal to lend his 
galleys to assist the English navy against the French. 

From that period to the reign of Louis XIV. galleys appear not 
to have been used within the “narrow seas,” and when they appeared 
again, Englishmen might well be shocked at them. 

The late Commodore F. A. Parker, in his valuable and interesting 
book, “The Galley Period,” says that galleys were used on the high 
seas (outside of Gibraltar, of course, is meant) for the last t-me in 
the Invincible Armada. The existence of the galley-fleet of Dun- 
querque, and its use in the North Sea in naval warfare nearly a 
century later, seems to have escaped him. 

When modern galleys are in question we are apt once to think 
of those of Malta, as being best known to us by pictures and descrip- 
tions. There the war-galley lingered longest, and rich Maltese sup- 
ported a galley (what was called “tenir galére”), just as rich nobles, 
in former times, supported a regiment. The French galleys differed 
but little from those of the Maltese. The latter was a narrow vessel, 
bearing the proportion of 1 to 7 or even 1 to 8 in length and breadth, 
every sharp and fast, decked, steered by a rudder and tiller, propelled 
by oars and sails, these latter being triangular or of lateen-shape, 
generally two in number, with the long, graceful, tapering yards 
which still survive in the felucca of the Mediterranean. 

The oars of a first-class galley were about fifty in number, and 
from forty-five to fifty feet long, each being pulled by six men, who 
sat on benches on deck, placed a little obliquely to the keel. These 
oars were never taken inboard while the galley was at sea, but when 
not in use were cock-billed by depressing the looms and making them 
fast with a toggle. The large and heavy loom had grips bolted to it, 
so that the slaves could easily grasp them. Along the middle of the 
deck, between the benches, ran fore and aft a raised bench or walk, 
called the “coursier,” upon which an officer called the “comite” walked 
back and forth, armed with a long and cruel whip, with which he en- 
forced silence and stimulated the slaves to the utmost exertion at the 
oar. The poop was high and castellated, decorated with armorial 
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shields and gilding, and often having a galley. In it were the com- 
mander’s quarters. At the bows was raised a battery called a “ram- 
bade,”. with protective breastworks, and from two to five or six guns 
mounted and pointing over the long, low, sharp bow, for the galleys. 
always fought head-on, if possible. Before guns were carried the beak 
or ram was the great weapon of the galley. 

The French galleys answered the foregoing description, except that 
they had greater beam in proportion to their length. 

The recruiting for the “chiourme,” or oarsmen for the galleys, 
varied in system at different periods. In ancient days the place of a 
rower was considered honorable service. In later Roman days prison- 
ers of war and black slaves were forced to do the same service. In 
the Middle Ages, while galley-rowers were sometimes enlisted, the 
labor came to be mostly performed by criminals and infidel prisoners. 
To these, when necessary, were added mendicants, poachers, and other 
vagrants, as well as slaves bought from the Turks, and criminals pur- 
chased from nations which did not maintain galleys. Even Iroquois 
Indians were kidnapped by Denonville and sent to France for the same 
purpose; which caused so much trouble with the tribes that the few 
which had survived the labor and hardship had to be sent back to 
Canada. 

Pantero Pantera, quoted by Jal, says of the Italian galley of the 
period of about 1590: “The ciurma, or chiourme, is composed of 
three classes of individuals,—convicts, slaves, and benevoglies, which 
may be rendered volunteers,’—and says that each class might be 
readily distinguished by certain marks. The convicts were criminals 
sentenced for a term of years or for life, and these were known by 
having the head and beard completely shaved. The slaves were Turks 
or Moors, and the volunteers, or benevoglies were criminals who ha¢ 
served the term for which they had been sentenced, and were then 
working out a fine, or vagabonds who had no other means of exist- 
ence. This class took part, under arms, in action, and, as a rule, were 
only chained at night. The “benevoglies” were distinguished by 
wearing the moustache. They went on shore, when allowed to go at 
all, under guard. The “chiourme” had an allowance of three ounces 
of biscuit per day, water to drink, and a soup every day, in port, made 
with three ounces of beans and one-quarter of an ounce of oil for 
each man. At sea they had soup only every other day, because it was 
troublesome to cook while the galley was under way, and “because it 
(this heavy feeling, be it understood) makes them heavy in their 
movements at.a time requiring great agility.” They had a ration of 
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meat and wine four times a year—at Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, 
and Carnival. 

In the time of Henry II. of France all felons were hung when the 
galleys were laid up; and Richelieu, as has been said, directed heretics 
to be sent to the galleys instead of being hung. Thus justice in 
France inclined to capital punishment more or less according to 
whether many galleys were in commission. 

While the galleys were in service the slaves were never allowed to 
leave their benches, to which they were chained, eating and sleeping 
in the exact place where they toiled at the oar. In very rainy or cold 
weather an awning was tented over the galley and stopped to the gun- 
wale. This was generally gayly striped. Victor Hugo somewhere 
says that the galleys of Louis XIV. answered the same purposes as 
the steamers of our day; and, indeed, a first-class galley, going at 
steamer speed over the smooth blue Mediterranean, gayly painted, 
with gilt carving, streaming pendants, trumpets sounding, and armored 
soldiers at their posts, must have been a beautiful sight to those who 
could close their eyes to the wretched, emaciated creatures who toiled 
at the oars. : 

The great port of the French galleys was Marseilles, which was 
the headquarters of the corps of officers for that service, which corps 
was merged into the royal marine in 1848. By this time galleys, as 
part of a naval force, were becoming disused in France, and the “gal- 
leys’” came to comprehend the convicts who were confined in the 
“bagnes” or convict prisons of Toulon, Rochefort, and elsewhere. 
To the bagne were consigned the Huguenots who were arrested by St. 
Florentin, the minister of Louis XV., and treated as severely as were 
those of his predecessor’s time. The case of one of them—Jean Fabre 
(who substituted himself for his aged father, arrested at a field- 
meeting or conventicle)—became famous throughout France. He 
was finally pardoned through the exertions of the Duke de Choiseul, 
Minister of Marine. His story formed the groundwork of a celebrated 
play, which occupied the French stage for half a century, and which 
‘afforded one of the best parts for the celebrated tragedian Talma. 

The last slave consigned to the galleys for political reasons was 
liberated in 1739, large sums having often been paid as ransom by 
their friends as the ardor of persecution died away. All who remained 
‘after this time were felons, and worked in the dockyards. 

As has been stated, the French galleys were much wider than the 
Maltese, and the complement of one, including slaves, was over five 
‘hundred souls. There was no regular accommodations for the soldiers 
‘and sailors, who were only on board during their short cruises. When 
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in port, as they for the most part were, these slept and messed in 
barracks in the dockyard. At sea they occupied the forecastle and a 
gangway platform about two feet wide, which ran fore and aft above 
the gunwale. 

The hold of such a galley was about nine feet deep, diminishing to 
six at the side, so that the deck rose in the middle like a turtle-back to 
turn off the water, which was shipped in the slightest sea. The cabin 
of the commander was very small, having room for little more than a 
bed. The hold was devoted to stores and provisions, and in a compart- 
ment in the centre of the vessel was the “tavern” or canteen, where 
wine and liquors were sold—a perquisite of the “comite” or boatswain. 
Oddly enough from the tavern opened the door of Sainte Barbe, the 
powder magazine. The forward compartment of the hold was the hos- 
pital for the sick and wounded. Each of the rowers’ benches was ten 
or twelve feet long, covered with coarse sacking or baize, and extend- 
ing from the “coursier” to the side. To each bench six slaves were 
chained by a ring about the ankle. There was a footboard or stretcher 
for keeping their feet out of the water when seas were taken on board. 
As has been said, the oars were about fifty feet long, balanced so that 
thirteen feet of their length was inboard and thirty-seven out. The 
“comite,” or boatswain, had his post aft, near the captain, while his 
mates, or “sous-comites,” were on the “coursier,” armed with long 
and heavy whips. When the captain gave the order to move, the 
boatswain used his silver whistle or “call,” which was repeated by his 
mates, and the slaves gave way together, the fifty oars rising and 
falling like one machine. They ceased pulling at the same signal, and 
great precision was absolutely necessary to prevent the slaves of the 
next bench being struck by the loom of the heavy oar. 

In these days of steam we are apt to forget how rapidly a low 
vessel of considerable size may be propelled by oars in smooth water. 
Many years ago the writer was attached to the brig Dolphin, on the 
coast of Africa, which vessel was fitted with six sweeps, by which she 
was able to make from two and a half to three knots in smooth water, 
and more than once we found them very useful in calm weather. 

The labor of a galley-slave—the most fatiguing possible—has 
passed into a proverb. Six naked men (for they were only clothed 
when not at work) with shaven heads, chained to a bench, one foot 
on the stretcher, the other on the bench before them, bending for- 
wards towards the stern of the galley, and pushing the oar at arm’s 
length above the backs of those in front of them, raise the loom, dip 
the oar, and fall back upon the seat with their full weight. This 
often continued for many hours without intermission, and when there 
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was danger of utter exhaustion pieces of bread dipped in wine were 
crammed into their mouths by the “sous-comites.” If one of them 
fell dead, as not unfrequently occurred, the signal was given, rowing 
suspended for a moment, the shackle knocked off, and the body 
pitched overboard. 

A touching picture of the sufferings of the French galley-slaves of 
the eighteenth century is given in a song of the period, supposed to be 
by a young man who, unfortunately for the romance of the thing, was 
sentenced to the galleys for life for the crime of beating his father 
and mother, “meschamment.” He sings— 


“Tout nu, las, en chemise, 
Me faut ramer 

Nuit et jour, sans feintise, 
Sur cette mer. 

De nerf de boeuf sans cesse 
Battu je suis, 

Je n’ai plus de caresse 
De mes amis. 

Du pain d’orge et d’avoine 
Manger me faut 

Et de l’eau troublé a boire, 
En grands travaux: 

La vermine a toute heure 
Mange mon corps. 

Hélas! je plains, je pleure 
Sans nul confort. 

D’une cruelle chaine 
Suis attaché, 

Qui me fait mille peine, 
Las! endurer,” etc., etc. 


A most interesting account of life in the French galleys has been 
left us in the little work entitled “Mémoires d’un Protestant condamné 
aux galéres de France,” first published at Rotterdam in 1757 anony- 
mously, but now known to have been written by Jean Marteilhe, of 
Bergerac. An English translation, by no less a hand than that of 
Oliver Goldsmith, was published at The Hague in 1758. 

Goldsmith, who was still an usher and bookseller’s hack, had but 
lately returned from his wanderings upon the Continent, and for some 
reason chose on this occasion to assume the nom-de-plume of James 
Willington. It seems probable, from a passage in his preface, that he 
had, during the previous year, met Marteilhe in Holland. 

Marteilhe’s sufferings—most of the time in the galleys—endured 
from the year 1700 to 1713, a momentous period in the history of 
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Europe. While he was chained to his oar Blenheim and Ramillies, 
Oudenarde and Wynendael, and Lille and Malplaquet saw battles 
which will never be forgotten. Marlborough, and Prince Eugene, and 
Webb, and other leaders inflicted upon the old French king defeats 
which the world looked upon as retribution for the sorrows ruthlessly 
inflicted upon so many of his best and most useful subjects. 

Born at Bergerac, in Périgord, in 1684, Marteilhe, with many other 
Huguenots of the neighborhood, was driven by the unheard-of cruel- 
ties of the Duke de la Force—who rivaled on the Dordogne the per- 
formances of the inquisitoes of the Cevennes—to endeavor to flee the 
country. He was but sixteen years of age, but well grown and strong. 
His father was in prison, the younger children imprisoned in a con- 
vent, his mother forced to abjure her faith, and twenty-two dragoons 
quartered upon her for an indefinite time. 

Flight from the country was declared a capital crime, but Marteilhe 
and a companion managed to leave Bergerac, and made their way to 
Paris, where they were advised to make for Holland, via Méziéres 
and Charleroi. After a number of hairbreadth escapes from arrest, 
they were finally imprisoned, and reported to the Marquis de la 
Vrilliére as Huguenots escaping from France, and this report was 
speedily followed by their condemnation to the galleys for being 
found on the frontier without a passport. They were thrown into the 
vilest dungeons and most barbarously treated, while it was intimated 
to them that if they would abjure they would be at once released. In 
spite of the terrible prospect of the galleys they refused to conform, 
and in January, 1702, they, with many others, were sent in a chain of 
convicts to Dunquerque, where they were all placed on board the 
galley “L’Heureuse,” the “capitane” or flag-ship of the squadron of 
six galleys belonging to that port. Here they were chained to sepa- 
rate benches, so as to prevent communication, and they witnessed the 
punishment of the bastinado on the very day of their arrival. A 
villainous bench-mate demanded money of Marteilhe for drink, and, 
being refused, reported him for blaspheming the Virgin and the saints, 
and the comite was about to give him the bastinade when he was 
rescued by the major of the galleys, who investigated the case, and 
had the wretch who had reported him punished in the same way and 
then chained to the criminal bench; for there was a hell within a hell 
in the galleys. 

The bastinade was inflicted by stripping the victim and laying him 
across a bench, while two convicts held his legs and two his arms. The 
comite then set a muscular Turk to beat him with a thick rope. As 
the Turk knew he would~suffer if he did not put forth his whole 
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strength, great wales were raised at each stroke. Marteilhe says that 
few could bear more than twelve blows without becoming insensible, 
but that the strokes were continued until all that were ordered were 
received. Thirty or forty was the usual number for slight offenses, 
but he had seen one hundred given, in which case the victims scarcely 
ever survived. After the punishment vinegar and salt were rubbed in 
to restore the circulation and prevent gangrene. 

After remaining on board the Heureuse about a fortnight a dis- 
tribution of the new-comers was made, and Marteilhe was allotted to 
the Palme, which galley was noted as having the most cruel “comite” 
of the whole squadron. As Marteilhe did not know the man, he was 
asked by the very person himself why he was bewailing his fate; he 
replied that it was because the comite of the Palme, to whose lot he 
had fallen, was a perfect fiend in human shape. The comite then 
said, “I wish I knew who had told you that: he would repent it!” 
As it turned out, however, this blunder rather had a good effect, and 
the notorious comite always favored Marteilhe, as if to prove that his 
reputation was ill-founded. The “argousin” or galley-guard had put 
upon him an extra heavy ring and chain because he was young and 
strong, but the comite made him change it, saying that he did not 
want his strongest and best oarsmen crippled. He then had him 
chained by a very light chain to his own bench,—for the comite ate 
and slept on an after-bench,—on which was raised a table with iron 
legs, surrounded by a small tent. The convicts of this bench were 
under the table, which was unshipped when they were rowing. The 
six convicts of this bench waited upon the comite, standing at atten- 
tion while he ate, and disputing eagerly for the fragments of his meal; 
and these “reserved seats” were eagerly sought after. As Marteilhe 
would not wait upon him or eat the fragments which he left, the 
comite removed him to another bench, lest his conduct should be a 
bad example, but he still privately favored him, and ordered his sous- 
comites not to strike him. Marteilhe says that this was remarkable, 
as when work was going on the whip flew in the most indiscriminate 
manner, and the comite “would not have regarded his own father.” 
The commander of this galley was very bitter against Huguenots, and 
used to urge the comite to use the whip freely upon them, especially 
when they were naked and rowing. The friendly comite generally 
managed to hit some one else than Marteilhe, however. 

A captain of a galley was allowed five hundred francs a month for 
his table, and he had a steward, purveyor, and cook, some of whom 
were selected from the slaves, and the post was of course much sought 
after, as they were excused from other work and got better fare. 
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{n the July following Marteilhe’s committal to the galleys the 
squadron left Dunquerque for a cruise upon the Flemish coast, and 
overhauled a fleet of Dutch men-of-war becalmed. One of them was a 
league astern of the rest, and her captain, not knowing the size and for- 
midable character of the galleys, which were so low in the water, in- 
stead of getting out his boats to tow up to the rest of the fleet, made 
light of them. The surgeon, who was a French refugee, knew their 
strength, and warned the captain that if he allowed them to approach 
too near they would capture him. The galleys pulled up, firing from 
their long bow-guns; and when they drew near the slaves raised their 
appalling “chamade,” or cry of* battle. Three hundred naked men 
simultaneously rising and falling, yelling, and shaking their chains 
formed a sight to make any stranger shudder. The Dutch crew was 
so dismayed that they ran below, and the ship, which was of fifty-four 
guns, was easily boarded and taken by the soldiers of the galleys. She 
was called the Unicorn, and the captors succeeded in towing her into 
Ostend, the becalmed fleet being unable to offer any assistance. After 
this cruise the galleys proceeded to Dunquerque, and remained there 
all winter. 

During the season of 1703, whenever calm weather permitted, the 
galley-squadron kept the English coast in constant alarm firing at 
small towns and at merchant shipping. 

In 1704 they had a rough experience in another encounter with a 
Dutch squadron. They had been for some time cruising about Os- 
tend, harassing the Dutch blockading squadron with their long guns, 
which carried farther than those of the ships, and, when their enemy 
had a working breeze, taking refuge in the channels among the sand- 
banks on the coast. 

At last the Dutch admiral played a ruse to draw the galleys farther 
away from their safe retreat, by causing a report to be spread in Os- 
tend that a Dutch East Indian fleet, richly laden, was in the offing, and 
much disabled by sickness among the crews. The six galleys sailed 
that night with much secrecy of movement, and after a long pull found 
themselves at daylight in sight of the fleet, which showed every evi- 
dence of alarm, and made all sail to escape. This was the blockading 
fleet disguised as merchantmen, and with drags overboard to retard 
them, while apparently crowding sail. The galleys, in line abreast, at 
once opened fire, which was responded to by a few small guns. The 
slaves were forced to the utmost exertion, and the fighting crews 
stood, axe and sword in hand, prepared to board, when suddenly the 
chase hauled their wind and poured in broadsides at close quarters, 
which cut away the galleys’ masts and made great slaughter among 
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the crews. They at once made off, pulling for shallow water, before 
reaching which some of them came near sinking from the shot-holes 
received. The six galleys carried about three thousand men, and 
they reached Ostend with a loss of two hundred and fifty killed and 
wounded, among the former the cruel comite, who had, however, been 
so good a friend to Marteilhe. This lesson had such an effect upon 
the French that the galleys did not go out again that year; and, the 
Dutch admiral sending in a peremptory demand for the French 
refugee surgeon who had been captured in the Unicorn the year 
before, he was actually allowed to escape, the way to do so being 
made easy for him. 

In the next year occurred the siege of Ostend. The galleys were 
sent from Dunquerque to assist the garrison in the defence, but the 
blockading fleet prevented them from entering the harbor, and they 
were obliged to return without accomplishing anything. Three days 
after Ostend was taken, and the galleys remained idle for the rest of 
the season. = 

The year 1707 was one of great hardship for the galleys, as they 
were constantly cruising in the Channel, and two of them were very 
nearly lost in a gale. The pilots liaving predicted fine weather, the 
capitane and another put to sea to annoy the English along the 
Channel-coast. This movement was opposed by the pilot of the flag- 
ship alone, who, in the council, predicted a heavy storm, and begged 
hard to be permitted to stay on shore. He was not only laughed at, 
however, for differing from the other pilots, but forced to go to sea. 
This pilot’s name was Peter Bart, a drunken fisherman, but the 
brother of the celebrated Jean Bart, and, like his distinguished relative, 
a thorough seaman. The galleys sailed on their cruise with beautifully 
fine weather, and spent the next night in cannonading the English 
coast about Dover. The next moring they ran for the French coast, 
between Calais and Boulogne, where Marteilhe’s galley anchored in a 
cove where she was sheltered from east and northeast winds, while 
her consort remained in the open roadstead outside. Peter Bart 
earnestly opposed anchoring in the cove, saying that before daylight 
they would have a violent gale from southwest, and, being where they 
were, all hands would be lost. He was again laughed at for his pre- 
diction, but at the time he had indicated the southwester burst upon 
them with great fury. With four anchors down the galley dragged, 
and when they tried to ease the cables by rowing the oars were 
carried away. The chaplain of the galley gave absolution to the ship’s 
company en masse, and the convicts reckless of danger, and seeing 
their masters unmanned by the close approach of death, cried out with 
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impunity, “Ah! we will all soon be equal and drink out of the same 
glass!” At last Peter Bart was applied to to devise some means of 
escape, and after many appeals consented to try, saying, however, 
that if his own life were not involved he would let them all die like 
pigs. He then stipulated that they should obey his orders without 
question and in silence. This was instantly ordered by beat of drum. 
Some of the seamen were induced, by the offer of a large sum, to 
carry out an anchor on the quarter in the caique, or large boat. 
“Please God, we shall see,” says Peter. He then had the sails reefed 
close, furled, and hoisted again with stoppers on them, so that a pull 
of the sheets would let them fall. When all was ready four men cut 
the four bower-cables, while they roused in on the one on the quarter, 
the galley swung off, and as soon as the wind came abeam the sheets 
were boarded, the sails took the wind, the stern cable was cut, and 
with Peter at the helm the galley shot out of the rocky cove like an 
arrow from a bow. Once out the wind was. fair for Dunquerque, but 
the convicts hoped the galley would be unable to enter, and be obliged 
to run past to bring up on the Dutch coast—a thing which the officers 
and crew most dreaded. No one-could render them any assistance, 
and they staggered along, all hatches closed, and the galley washed 
by every wave. The harbor of Dunquerque was very difficult of 
approach, being formed of jetties nearly a mile and a half long, and 
the sand-banks made it necessary to keep close along the shore, and 
then turn suddenly into the narrow space between the jetties. For a 
long vessel like the galley this was a very difficult maneuver. As 
they approached it was high tide, and the sea was breaking clean 
over the jetties, the gale was increasing, and they must enter or perish. 
Galleys always entered port with furled sails, as they were hard to 
steer under canvas, particularly in a heavy sea; but Peter Bart said 
they must go in like the fishing-boats did, under sail, or not at all. 
The officers said it could not be done. They were drenched with seas 
and rain, had had nothing to eat since the day before, and, moreover, 
knew that if the galley touched she would go to pieces. The drunken 
Peter only swallowed some more gin, laughed at the officers’ dismay, 
and swore he could take them in. And so he did, lowering his sails 
when he got within the jetty, and bringing up against the quay with 
a force that smashed the galley’s long, low prow. After this escape 
they were very anxious for Peter Bart to continue as pilot to the 
squadron, but he took himself off, saying that a thousand francs a 
month would not tempt him to risk his life with them. 

The next year, 1708, the galleys re-armed in April, and were 
actively employed in annoying the English. Anne was now queen, 
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and had a large fleet cruising in the Channel and the North Sea. One 
of the fleet, a ship of seventy guns, was commanded by a certain Cap- 
tain Smith, who turned traitor, carried his ship to Sweden, where 
he sold her, and then made his way to France and offered his services 
against England. The king received him with apparent warmth and 
promised him the first vacant captainship, but advised him in the mean 
time to go to Dunquerque and serve as a volunteer in M. de Langeron’s 
galley. This advice was equivalent to a command, and Smith was 
forced to obey, taking part in all the expeditions to the English coast, 
and even wishing to land and burn some small towns; but the coast- 
guard and frequent bodies of troops prevented this. In his hatred 
for his country Smith was always planning some mischief. Among 
other projects was one he had for pillaging and burning the town of 
Harwich, on the east coast of England; to accomplish which he re- 
quired that the six galleys of the Dunquerque fleet be put under his 
command. The king acquiesced, and, to Langeron’s disgust, gave the 
order for Smith to have the command, for this cruise only. 

Taking on board much combustible material and an extra force of 
soldiers, they put to sea on the 5th of September, with smooth waters 
and everything favorable, and reached the mouth of the Thames the 
same evening. While lying by and waiting for darkness, the sentinel 
at the masthead discovered a large fleet of merchant vessels, escorted 
by a frigate, making for the river. A hurried consultation of the 
officers took place, and, against the protestations of Smith, it was de- 
termined to attack the convoy. Two of the galleys (of which Mar- 
teilhe’s was one) were to attack the frigate, and the other four the © 
convoy. 

The frigate chanced to be commanded by an exceedingly brave and 
skillful officer, who made signals to his charge to crowd all sail for the 
Thames while he fought the galleys. Drawing the capitane away 
by feigning to run, he was pursued with ardor, the galley firing and 
‘edging down for his quarter, with the soldiers, sword and battle-axe 
in hand, prepared to board. When close abroad the frigate shifted her 
helm, avoiding the galley, which glanced along her broadside and 
splintered her oars. The English then grappled her and held her 
alongside the frigate, opening from the lower-deck guns with canister 
and grape.. Every man on board the galley was exposed as if upon 
a raft, and a frightful carnage ensued, especially as the English kept 
up a shower of hand-grenades in addition to the fire of the guns. The 
French crew threm themselves down to avoid this fire, and at that 
moment the English boarded the galley and cut down nearly all but 
the slaves at the oars, whom they spared. Langeron, on his poop, 
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hoisted signals of distress. The other galleys perceiving this ceased 
the pursuit of the convoy and came pulling up to his relief. Surround- 
ing the frigate, they fired into her for some time, and at last boarded 
her with twenty-five grenadiers from each galley. They found the 
quarter-deck barricaded and the deck of the waist composed of grat- 
ings; and, while the English behind the barricade plied the boarders 
with musketry, the crew, who were below, poked up their boarding- 
pikes through the gratings, and the French were forced hastily to 
regain their galleys. A second attempt had the same result, until at 
last a party boarded with axes and chopped the gratings through, 
when the English between decks were overcome by force of numbers. 
Then the officers who were defending the barricades were overcome 
by dint of hard hand-to-hand fighting, and the English captain was 
left alone in his poop-cabin, firing upon all who approached, and, 
when he was summoned to surrender, threatened to apply a match to 
the magazine. (Men-of-war then had the bulkheads of their cabins 
loopholed for musketry, and the quarter-decks and poops were gen- 
uine castles or strongholds, with “murdering pieces” mounted and 
pointing toward the waist, where boarders were alone likely to effect 
a lodgment.) Finally, a sergeant and twelve grenadiers broke down 
the door, the sergeant’s brains being instantly blown out by the cap- 
tain’s pistol, and the soldiers fled from before the desparate man. 
Having thus delayed all the galleys until he was sure that the convoy 
under his charge had had time to get safely into the river, the English 
captain came quietly out and surrendered. When brought on board 
the galley, the Frenchmen were surprised to find him a little man and 
quite deformed. Langeron, in recognition of his bravery, returnea 
him his sword; and the captain at the same moment recognized among 
those present the traitor Smith, upon whose head a reward of £1,000 
was set. The little man rushed at him to kill him, “as the execu- 
tioner in London could not do so,” and the by-standers had quite a 
struggle to prevent the fiery little fellow from accomplishing his pur- 
pose. The prize, which was called the Nightingale, was safely towed 
into Dunquerque, the galleys taking three days to accomplish it. 
Marteilhe was badly wounded during the fight by one of the frigate’s 
guns. ‘ To his bench were chaained five convicts and a Turkish slave, 
and, when they ran alongside the frigate, they happened to be just in 
the line of fire of one of her, guns, and it was evident that they would 
all be killed if the gun was fired. Five of them lay down flat upon 
the bench, but Marteilhe stood up as far out of range as his chain per- 
mitted. He saw the gunner apply the match, and he was thrown un- 
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conscious upon the coursier, over the dead body of the lieutenant of - 
the galley. At dark he recovered consciousness, and, feeling no pain, 
he crawled back to his bench, saying, “Get up, lads! the danger is 
over.” The Turk, who had been a Janissary, and boasted that he had 
never felt fear, did not reply, and when Marteilhe tried to raise him 
by the arm, the limb came off in his hand ; indeed, all five of his bench- 
mates had been literally torn to pieces. Marteilhe now began to feel 
something cold and wet upon his naked body, and discovered that he 
was wounded in three or four places. The other galleys had come up, 
and were assisting the disabled one to reach an offing, as well as tow- 
ing the captured frigate, but no lights were shown for fear of pointing 
out their position to the English men-of-war, which had come out of 
the river on hearing of the engagement. Seventeen out of eighteen of 
the slaves on the three benches about Marteilhe had been killed by 
grape from one gun of the frigate, and killed and wounded encum- 
bered every part of the galley. The coursier, four feet wide, was com- 
pletely covered with the dead, and, among the benches, dead slaves, 
soldiers, and sailors were all piled together. After obtaining an offing 
they began to throw overboard the dead and place the wounded below. 
Marteilhe himself narrowly escaped being thrown overboard for dead, 
for he had fainted again; but, when the “argousin” came to unchain 
him, the pain revived him, and he was thrown pell-mell with the other 
wounded on the coiled cables below. 

Here they remained for three days, until they reached Dunquerque, 
without treatment, and with all the filth and vermin incident to their 
forlorn condition. No wonder that gangrene set in, and that the 
‘wounded “died like flies.” 

At Dunquerque the wounded slaves who remained alive were 
hoisted out by ropes about the body and placed in the hospital, where 
they were chained to'the beds by the neck. 

Marteilhe had a secret friend in the town, who recommended him 
to the head-surgeon, who, although he usually only ordered the treat- 
ment, not only dressed his wounds himself, but reprimanded the galley- 
surgeon for having neglected him. Owing to this care he got well, 
but he says that at least three-fourths of the wounded died. 

After three months in the hospital he left there “sleek and fat,” 
but with a cértificate that his injuries would prevent him from rowing. 
He was chained to. his old bench again, however, and remained there 
all winter. But when the galleys were fitted out, in 1709, he was 
lucky enough to have a change of labor. There being six slaves to 
each oar, the largest and strongest was strokesman, having the hardest 
work and being nearest the comite’s whip. The weakest were placed 
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near the side. Marteilhe had always been stroke of his oar, but now 
his arm was so weak that he could hardly lift it. In such cases the 
comite usually flogged until the man was half dead, to see if he was 
shamming, and Marteilhe expected nothing else. Upon going out of 
harbor the comite conned the galley out until she was clear, and then 
came aft along the coursier, seeing how the rowers were classed and 
using his whip freely. When he came to Marteilhe’s bench he called 
out, “Dog of a Huguenot, who ordered you to row?” He replied that 
he was doing his best with one arm. Disguising his kindness under 
- rough language, the comite called the argousin to “unchain the in- 
capable dog and put him in the store-room.” If those who were 
wounded were not released, at least they should not row in his galley. 

Poor Marteilhe had served seven years at that bench, and would 
have been released after he was wounded had he not been a Hugue- 
not. The rough but good-natured comite excused himself for his len- 
iency by saying that “as he (Marteilhe) would be d d for his 
religion in the other world, he should suffer less in this.” 

After this our slave was made clerk to the captain of the galley, and 
was allowed to wear the convict’s red coat and cap all the time; his 
hair was allowed to grow, and he only carried an iron ring about his 
ankle, without the chain to which he had so long been accustomed. 

In 1710 and 1711 the coridition of naval affairs in France was so 
low that no attempt was made to fit the galleys for sea. ; 

In 1712, Marteilhe had added to his other duties the distribution 
of their rations to the slaves, of whom he gives many interesting par- 
ticulars, especially praising the Turkish slaves for their sobriety, in- 
dustry, and truthfulness, and saying that they were allowed to go. 
about without a guard. The Moors, on the contrary, he paints in the 
darkest colors, saying that they were the greatest scoundrels even 
in the “chiourme” of a galley. 

In 1712 peace was concluded with England, with the disgraceful 
stipulation that the English should occupy the town and fortifications 
of Dunquergue till they could demolish the forts and fill up the port. 
The English accordingly took possession with five thousand troops in 
September. The French navy was so reduced that they could not fit 
out the galley-fleet, and an agreement was entered into by which those 
vessels, their crews, and gangs of slaves should remain in the harbor 
during the winter, and that no boat, seamen, or galley-slaves should 
leave the port without permission of Her Majesty of England. 

As soon as the English troops took possession they ran in crowds 
to gaze at the terrible galleys of which such heartrending tales were 
told. Among them were some officers who were French refugees, 
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and these sympathized with the Huguenot slaves, sitting on their 
benches to talk with them in spite of the filth and vermin and stench 
which they encountered. There were then twenty-two of them re- 
maining in the galleys, and the English soldiers became much excited 
by their miserable condition, and swore they should be released. De 
Langeron and the chaplains tried to prevent them from coming on 
board, but it was found to be impossible, and so the plank to the 
quay remained open to all visitors. At last the excitement rose to 
such a pitch that the English commander, Lord Hill, consented to 
permit the Huguenots to be smuggled away in a fishing-boat under 
his pass. The poor wretches supposed that they were being taken 
out to sea by night to be privately drowned, and were rather surprised 
when they reached Havre alive. Here they were chained together, 
eleven couples, and forced to march south through France, suffering 
from cold and wet, damp dungeons at night, galled by their chains, 
and covered with vermin and severe skin diseases brought on by their 
entire want of cleanliness. At Lyons the whole chain was put into a 
flat-bottomed boat, and thus taken to Avignon, where they resumed 
their weary march, and at last reached Marseilles. Marteilhe says 
that he suffered more in this winter journey than in the whole twelve 
years of his service in the galleys. At Marseilles they were placed 
on board the galley Grande Reale, with every prospect of indefinite 
servitude. But England and all the Protestant powers exerted them- 
selves after the peace of Utrecht to effect the liberation of the 
Huguenots, and in spite of clerical efforts to the contrary they were 
at last set free on condition that they left the kingdom by sea and at 
their own expense. 

After innumerable difficulties and disappointments, one hundred- 
and thirty-six of them left Marseilles in a tartane for Italy, whence 
they scattered, some going to Switzerland, some of Holland, and 
some to other countries where they had friends and sympathizers. 


E. SHIPPEN. 
Medical Director U. S. Navy. 
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HOW JAPAN REFORMED HERSELF. 


“Tr is a well known characteristic of mankind to despise what they 
do not know. For this reason the Japanese, until quite recently, 
looked down upon foreigners as barbarians. But the foreigners dis- 
play the same mental attitude which formerly distinguished the 
Japanese. They do not know what to them is a foreign country— 
Japan.” 

It is a good many years ago since Fukuzawa Yukichi, perhaps 
the foremost Japanese educationalist of modern times, wrote these 
words, and since then the world has learned to respect and to admire 
Japan for her splendid achievements in every province of human 
activity. But the world still believes that the reform of Japan is a 
thing of yesterday, a mushroom growth which has sprung up over- 
night, and which, as we are told, may disappear as suddenly as it 
came when “the Asiatic” reasserts himself, tears up his European 
clothes, like the monkey in the fable, and returns to his native ways. 

In reality, the foundation on which the magnificent edifice of 
modern Japan has been erected with marvelous skill and unparalleled 
rapidity was laid at a time when Europe was still in swaddling clothes, 
and successive generations have added stone by stone to the building, 
which, with the adaptation of European civilization, received its 
natural completion. The rise of modern Japan may seem like a fairy 
tale to the superficial observer in Europe or America, but to the 
Japanese themselves the reform of their country appears natural in 
view of its history, character, and traditions. 

If we wish to understand how and why Japan succeeded in carry- 
ing out perhaps the most marvelous reformation which any empire has 
ever effected, in order to gauge what are her aims and what her future 
will be, we must study her progress and her reformation from Japa- 
nese sources. Such study will reveal the fact that Europe and 
America can now learn quite as much from Japan as she has learned 
from them in the past. 

Twenty years ago, when Japan seemed, in European eyes, no 
greater than Siam or Liberia, Fukuzawa Yukichi said: 


*Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., American 
publishers of the Nineteenth Century. 
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“Though we learned the art of navigation during the last twenty 
years, it is neither within the last twenty years, nor within the last 
200 years, that we cultivated and trained our intellect so as to enable 
us to learn that art. That continued training is characteristic of 
Japanese civilization, and can be traced back hundreds and thousands 
of years, and for that continuity of effort we ought to be thankful to 
our ancestors. 

“We have never been backward or lacking in civilization and 
progress. What we wanted was only to adapt the outward mani- 
festations of our civilization to the requirements of the time. There- 
fore, let us study not only navigation, but every other branch of 
European knowledge and civilization, however trifling it may be, 
and adopt what is useful, leaving alone what is useless. Thus shall 
we fortify our national power and well-being. 

“On the great stage of the world, where all men can see, we 
mean to show what we can do, and vie with other nations in all arts 
and sciences. Thus shall we make our country great and independent. 
This is my passionate desire.” 

Fukuzawa Yukichi and the other great reformers of his time have 
now succeeded in carrying out their ardent ambition, and have raised 
their country to the eminent position in the world which is its due. 
Now let us take a rapid glance at old Japan, and then watch its trans- 
formation and modernization. 

The early history of Japan is wrapped in obscurity, but from the 
fact that the present Emperor comes from a dynasty which, in un- 
broken succession, has governed the country for more than 2,500 
years, we may assume that the Japanese were a politically highly 
organized, well-ordered, and, therefore, a highly cultured people 
centuries before the time of Alexander the Great. Seven centuries 
before Christ Japan was already a seafaring nation, for Japanese ships 
went over to Corea. In the year 86 B.c. the Emperor Sujin had the 
first census of the population taken, and in 645 the Emperor Kotoku 
ordered that regular census registers should be compiled every six 
years. In Great Britain we find that only in 1801, and after much 
obstruction and opposition, was the first census taken. Japan’s first 
regular postal service was established in the year 202, and was per- 
fected in later centuries. 

The great renaissance of Japan took place in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, or several hundred years before William the Con- 
queror. Prince Shotoku initiated that period of splendid and universal 
progress. He organized the administrative system. of the country, 
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and he created that spirit of Japan which combines absolute fear- 


lessness, patriotism, and the keenest sense of personal honor with 


unselfishness, unfailing courtesy, gentleness, and obedience to author- 
ity. The following rules of political conduct laid down by the Prince 
during a time of disorder have been, and still are, the Ten Com- 
mandments of the Japanese, and were spoken of as The Constitution: 

“* * * Concord and harmony are priceless; obedience to estab- 
lished principles is the first duty of man. But in our country each 
section of the people has its own views, and few possess the light. Dis- 
loyalty to Sovereign and parents, disputes among neighbors, are the 
results. That the upper classes should be in unity among themselves, 
and intimate with the lower, and that all matters in dispute should 
be submitted to arbitration—that is the way to place society on a basis 
of strict justice. 

“Imperial edicts must be respected. The Sovereign is to be re- 
garded as the heaven, his subjects as the earth * * * * so the Sov- 
ereign shows the way, the subject follows it. Indifference to the 
Imperial edicts signifies national ruin. 

“Courtesy must be the rule of conduct for all ministers and offi- 
cials of the government. Social order and due distinctions between 
the classes can only be preserved by strict conformity with etiquette. 

“To punish the evil and reward the good is humanity’s best law. 
A good deed should never be left unrewarded or an evil unrebuked. 
Sycophancy and dishonesty are the most potent factors for subverting 
the State and destroying the people. 

“To be just, one must have faith. Every affair demands a certain 
measure of faith on the part of those who deal with it. Every ques- 
tion, whatever its nature or tendency, requires for its settlement an 
exercise of faith and authority. Mutual confidence among officials 
renders all things possible of accomplishment; want of confidence 
between’ Sovereign and subject makes failure inevitabie. 

“Anger should be curbed and wrath cast away. The faults of 
another should not cause our resentment. 

“To chide a fault does not prevent its repetition, nor can the censor 
himself be secure from error. The sure road to success is that 
trodden by the people in unison. 

“Those in authority should never harbor hatred or jeaalousy of 
one another. Hate begets hate and jealousy is blind. 

“The imperative duty of man in his capacity of a subject is to 
sacrifice his private interest to the public good. Egoism forbids co- 
operation, and without co-operation there cannot be any great achieve- 


ment.” 
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These lines, which were written about 600 A. pD., or thirteen hundred 
years ago, and which have the sublime ring of inspiration about them, 
explain the mystery of the Japanese character better than a lengthy 
account of Japan’s history, philosophy, and customs. When we re- 
member that these principles have continuously been taught in Japan 
during more than forty generations, we can understand the character 
and spirit of the country, to which it owes its magnificent success. 
When we read these lines we can realize that Fukuzawa Yukichi’s 
claim to an old civilization was not a hollow boast, and we can com- 
prehend why the passionate ambition to elevate their country animates 
every thinking Japanese from the prince to the peasant. These 
guiding principles show us the moral and mental foundation of Japan, 
and enable us to understand why the Japanese officials are the flower 
of the nation, why class jealousy is absent in Japan, and why Japan 
is the only country in the world where, regardless of birth, wealth, 
and connections, all careers and the very highest offices in the land 
are open to all comers. 

These principles of political conduct, which might have been 
drawn up by a Lycurgus or a Solon, explain the wonderful unity of 
purpose, courage, self-reliance, self-discipline, homogeneity, and patri- 
otism of the Japanese nation which at present astonish the world; 
and it seems that Japan owes her greatness and success less to the 
superior will-power and to the inborn genius of the individual Japa- 
nese than to the traditional education of the character of the nation, 
in which the educational ideas of Athens and Sparta are harmoni- 
ously blended. British education rightly attaches great weight to the 
formation of character, but it would seem that British educationalists, 
in the highest sense of the word, can learn more from Japan than 
from the United States and Germany, where education is principally 
directed towards the advancement of learning and the somewhat 
indiscriminate distribution of knowledge. 

In olden times, when communications were exceedingly bad, the 
various centres of original culture existing in the world were sepa- 
rated from one another by such vast distances that each highly cul- 
tured country naturally thought itself the foremost country of the 
universe, considered the inhabitants of other nations as barbarians, 
refused to learn from them, became self-concentrated, rigidly con- 
servative, and at last retrogressive. We find this narrow-minded, 
though explicable, attitude of haughty contempt for all foreign cul- 
ture, which finally results in the inability to adopt a superior civiliza- 
tion and organization, in Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, Palestine, Greece, 
‘China, and many other ancient countries. 
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To the ever-victorious men of old Japan, also, their country was 
naturally the centre of the universe; it was created by the gods them- 
selves, and their Emperor was the Son of Heaven, being a direct * 
descendant of the great Sun-goddess. But national self-consciousness 
and self-admiration riever became so overwhelmingly strong as to 
obscure Japan’s open mind. On the contrary, the Japanese were 
always ready to learn from other countries, and to graft foreign 
culture on to their own. From conquered Corea Japan introduced 
Buddhism, and from the Chinese she learned much in literature, 
philosophy, and art. In the year 195 the Chinese species of silkworm 
was brought into the country, and later on silk-weavers from various 
districts of China were introduced and distributed all over Japan to 
teach the inhabitants the art of silk-weaving. In 805 Denkyo Daishi 
introduced tea plants in a similar manner. Evidently Japan was 
ever ready and anxious to learn from the foreigner all that could be 
learned, and to adapt, but not to slavishly copy, all that could benefit 
and elevate the nation. 

Up to a few hundred years ago European civilization was un- 
known in Eastern Asia. Largely owing to the influence of Buddhism, 
Japan had been permeated with Chinese literature and Chinese ideas, 
and had come to consider Chinese culture in many respects superior 
to her own. Therefore it was not unnatural that,.in the sixteenth 
century, when Portuguese missionaries caused a widespread revolt, 
Japan resolved to close, more sinico, the country against all foreign 
intercourse. From 1638 to 1853, or for more than two hundred 
years, Japan led a self-central existence far away from the outer 
world, like the sleeping beauty of the fairy tale; but in the latter year 
she was waked out of her self-chosen seclusion by the arrival of 
Commodore Perry and his squadron, who, to the amazement of Japan, 
had come to wring a commercial treaty from the country, and to open 
it, if necessary by force, to the hated foreigners. 

Japan had considered herself safe from the contact of foreigners, 
and inviolable. The intrusion of Commodore Perry was, in the eyes 
of all Japan, a crime and almost a sacrilege. The sanctity of the 
country had been defiled, its laws had been set at defiance, and the 
government had no power to resist the Commodore, who used veiled 
threats of employing force. The feeling of national honor, which is 
stronger in Japan than in any other country, was deeply outraged, 
and the passionately patriotic nation was shaken to its base with 
violent indignation. 

Nothing can give a better idea of the indescribable excitement and 
turmoil which was caused by Commodore Perry’s intrusion than the 
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vivid account of Genjo Yume Monogatari, a contemporaneous writer. 
He says: 


“Tt was in the summer of 1853 that an individual named Perry, 
who called himself the envoy of the United States of America, sud- 
denly arrived at Uraga, in the province of Sagami, with four ships 
of war, declaring that he brought a letter from his country to Japan, 
and that he wished to deliver it to the Sovereign. The Governor of 
the place, Toda Idzu No Kami, much alarmed by this extraordinary 
event, hastened to the spot to inform himself of its meaning. The 
envoy stated, in reply to questions, that he desired to see a chief 
minister in order to explain the object of his visit, and to hand over 
to him the letter with which he was charged. The Governor then 
despatched a messenger on horseback with all haste to carry this 
information to the Castle of Yedo, where a great scene of confusion 
ensued on his arrival. Fresh messengers followed, and the Shogun 
Iyeyoshi, on receiving them, was exceedingly troubled, and sum- 
moned all the officials to a council. 

“At first the fear seemed so sudden and so formidable that they 
were too alarmed to open their mouths, but in the end orders were 
issued to the great clans to keep strict watch at various points on 
the shore, as it was possible that the ‘barbarian’ vessels might pro-- 
ceed to commit acts of violence. 

“Presently a learned Chinese scholar was sent to Uraga, had an 
interview with the American envoy, and returned with the letter, 
which expressed the desire of the United States to establish friend- 
ship and intercourse with Japan, and said, acording to this acount, 
that if they met with a refusal they should commence hostilities. 

“Thereupon the Shogun was greatly distressed, and again sum- 
moned a council. He also asked the opinion of the Daimios. The 
assembled officials were exceedingly disturbed, and nearly broke their 
hearts over consultations which lasted all day and all night. 

“The nobles and retired nobles in Yedo were informed that they 
were at liberty to state any ideas they might have on the subject, 
and, although they all gave their opinions, the diversity of propo- 
sitions was so great that no decision was arrived at. 


The military class had, during a long peace, neglected military 
arts; they had given themselves up to pleasure and luxury, and there 
were very few who had put on armor for many years, so that they 
were greatly alarmed at the prospect that war might break out at a 
moment’s notice, and began to run hither and thither in search of 
arms. The city of Yedo and the surrounding villages were in a 
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yreat tumult. And there was such a state of confusion among all 
classes that the Governors of the city were compelled to issue a noti- 
fication to the people, and this in the end had the effect of quieting 
the general anxiety. But in the Castle never was a decision further 
from being arrived at, and, whilst time was thus idly wasted, the 
envoy was constantly demanding an answer.” 

Commodore Perry happened to arrive at a most critical period in 
the history of Japan. Since 1192 the formerly subordinate military 
class had seized the reins of government, and the Shogun, who was 
supposed to be only the generalissimo of Japan, and who was 
appointed by the Mikado, had possessed himself of all political power. 
The Mikado was the nominal ruler of the country, but, though he was 
treated with the greatest respect, was in reality a prisoner in his 
palace at Kyoto. The couptry was divided into numerous principali- 
ties, which were more or less independent. Japan was an empire 
in name, but no longer an empire in fact. Thus the land was ruled 
by a number of great feudal chiefs, who were supported by their 
armed retainers, the samurai, the soldier caste of Japan. The 
autonomous territories of the great nobles were ruled on different 
principles—they possessed their own laws, finances, and regulations. 
There was consequently, perhaps, less unity in Japan then than there 
is at present in China. 

In the absence of a powerful centralizing influence, the country 
had become divided against itself ; the formerly unquestioned authority 
of the Shogun had been shaken and gravely corhpromised, the nobles 
were intriguing for power, the people were arbitrarily and harshly 
treated, feudalism felt the ground heave and give way under its feet. 

The numerous Daimios, the great feudal lords of old Japan, were 
generous patrons of literature and art, and strove to make their 
residences not only seats of power, but also centers of learning. From 
these learned circles the ultimate revolt against the Shogun’s usurpa- 
tion took its beginning. In 1715 the Prince of Mito finished, with 
the assistance of a host of scholars, his great work, Daai Nihon 
Shi, or history of Japan. This classical work was copied by hand by 
industrious students and eager patriots, and was circulated through- 
out the Empire, being printed only in 1851. It is characteristic for the 
spirit of intense and reflective patriotism of Japan that this celebrated 
compilation, which gave an account of the decay of the Mikado’s 
power and of the usurpation by the Shoguns, became the strongest 
factor in the eventual overthrow of the Shogunate, in the re-estab- 
lishment of the Mikado’s power, and in the unification of the Empire. 
The history by the Prince of Mito was followed by a history of 
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the usurpation period by the celebrated scholar, poet, and historian, 
Rai Sanyo, who attacked with ‘historic proof, unanswerable logic, and 
patriotic fervor the Shogun’s usurpation of the Imperial power. He 
traced the history of Japan and the Imperial House, and mourned 
the disappearance of the true Imperial power. The influence of his 
writings was enormous, and not a few of his disciples became men of 
action, who carried out their master’s ideas. Thus the Mikado’s 
party found a strong and growing support among the intellectual 
classes. 

The body of malcontent idealists and students was reinforced by 
the large body of devout Shintoists, who see in the Mikado their god, 
and the fountain of all virtue, honor, and authority. Shintoism, 
which had been lying dormant for a long time, experienced a won- 
derful revival, and became again a living faith. Consequently it was 
only natural that the adherents to Japan’s native religion were out- 
raged when they were told that the Mikado had been ousted from 
power and was practically a prisoner. 

Thus disorder within the country was added to the danger threat- 
ening from without. While the conscience of the people was awak- 
ing to the ancient wrong done to the Mikado and clamoring for 
its redress by reinstating him in power, Japanese patriotism instinc- 
tively felt the need of uniting the nation against the insolent foreigner, 
and added force to the growing movement towards national unity 
and towards the reinstallation of the legitimate ruler. 

Under these circumstances it was only natural that the ferment of 
the nation was greatly increased by the behavior of the insolent 
foreigners, and by their—to Japanese minds—outrageous demands, 
and the national feeling rose to fever heat when it was discovered that 
the Shogun had, in spite of the remonstrance of the Mikado, con- 
cluded the treaty of 1854, whereby the country was opened to foreign 
trade, merely in order to get rid of the troublesome and dreaded 
foreigners at any price. 

From 1854 onward the problem whether the foreigners should be 
exterminated or tolerated was uppermost in men’s minds, and, as the 
majority of the nation was in favor of expelling the barbarians, the 
position of the unfortunate Shogun, who had concluded the treaty 
without the Mikado’s consent, became one of very great difficulty. 
During this period of national agitation and perturbation the Mikado 
issued a rescript, in which he said: “Amity and commerce with 
foreigners brought disgrace on the country in the past. It is desir- 
able that Kyoto and Yedo should join their strengths and plan the 
welfare of the Empire.” This idea rapidly became universal, and led 
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to the rallying cry of the people, which rang from one end of the 
Empire to the other: “Destroy the Shogunate and raise the Mikado 
to his proper throne.” 

The hatred towards the foreign’intruders became more and more 
accentuated as time passed on. Europeans were murdered without 
provocation, and the guns on the coast opened fire on foreign ships, 
regardless of their nationality, when they passed by. These attacks 
led to the bombardment of Kagoshima on August 11, 1863, and to 
that of Shimonoseki on September 5, 1864. Though the Japanese 
on land bravely tried to defend themselves, they found their weapons 
unavailing against the superior armaments of the foreign ships. 

The effect of the two bombardments on the mind of Japan may 
best be gathered from the following memorandum of a native chroni- 
cler: 

“The eyes of the Prince were opened, through the fight of Kago- 
shima, and affairs appeared to him in a new light ; he changed in favor 
of foreigners, and thought now of making his country powerful and 
of completing his armaments.” 

The Emperor also wrote in a rather pathetic tone to the Shogun: 

“T held a council the other day with my military nobility, but, un- 
fortunately, inured to the habits of peace which for more than 200 
years has existed in our country, we are unable to exclude and subdue 
our foreign enemies by the forcible means of war. * * * If we 
compare our Japanese ships of war and cannon with those of the bar- 
barians, we feel certain that they are not sufficient to inflict terror upon 
the foreign barbarians and are also insufficient to make the splendor of 
Japan shine in foreign countries. I should think that we only would 
make ourselves ridiculous in the eyes of the barbarians.” 

The damage done by the bombardments was, after all, insignifi- 
cant, and if Japan had possessed the spirit of China, the officials might 
easily have explained away these attacks as being unimportant and 
purely local affairs. However, the proud mind of Japan required no 
further humiliation to drive home the lesson, but immediately realized 
that the time of seclusion, conservatism, and feudalism was past, and 
that the nation’s salvation could only henceforward be found in prog- 
ress and unity. As Professor Toyokichi Iyenaga put it: 

“Those bombardments showed the necessity of national union. 
Whether she would repel or receive the foreigner, Japan must pre- 
sent a united front. To this end a great change in the internal con- 
stitution of the Empire was needed. The internal resources of the 
nation had to be gathered into a common treasure, the police and the 
taxes had to be recognized as national, not as belonging to petty local 
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chieftains, the power of the feudal lords had to be broken, in order 
to reconstitute Japan as a single strong State under a singie head. 
These are the ideas which led the way to the Restoration of 1868. 
Thus the bombardments of Kagoshima and Shimonoseki may be said 
to have helped indirectly in the Restoration. * * * 

“When a country is threatened with foreign invasion, when the 
corporate action of its citizens against the enemy is needed, it becomes 
an imperative necessity to consult public opinion. In such a time 
centralization is needed. Hence the first move of Japan after the 
advent of foreigners was to bring the scattered parts of the country 
together and unite them under one head. Japan had hitherto no 
formidable foreign enemy on her shores, so her governmental system, 
the regulating system of the social organism, received no impetus for 
self-development ; but as soon as a formidable people, either as allies 
or foes, appeared on the scene in 1853, we immediately see the re- 
markable change in the State system of Japan. It became necessary to 
consult public opinion. Councils of Kuges (nobles belonging to the 
Court of the Mikado) and Daimios (independent nobles) and meet- 
ings of Samurai sprang forth spontaneously.” 

Recognizing that the reconstitution of the country, its reunion, 
and the re-establishment of the rule of the Mikado were absolute 
necessities for the continued independent existence of Japan, the 
Shogun, the virtual ruler of the country, whose predecessors had 
governed Japan for hundreds of years, took a step which is almost 
unprecedented in history. Placing the welfare of his country high 
above the glorious traditions of his House, and waiving the historical 
claims to his exalted position which he possessed, the Shogun resigned 
his office on November 19, 1867, in a document which should for 
ever and to all nations be a monument of sublime patriotism. In 
this document he said: 

“A retrospect of the various changes through which the Empire 
has passed shows us that after the decadence of the monarchical 
authority power passed into the hands of the Minister of State; that 
by the wars of 1156 to 1159 the governmental power came into the 
hands of the military class. 

“My ancestor received greater marks of confidence than any 
before him, and his descendants have succeeded him for more than 
200 years. Though I performed the same duties, the objects of 
government have not been attained and the penal laws have not been 
carried out; and it is with a feeling of the greatest humiliation that 
I find myself obliged to acknowledge my own want of virtue as the 
cause of the present state of things. Moreover, our intercourse with 
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foreign powers becomes daily more extensive, and our foreign policy 
cannot be pursued unless directed by the whole power of the country. 

“If, therefore, the old régime be changed and the governmental 
authority be restored to the Imperial Court; if the councils of the 
whole Empire be collected and their wise decisions received, and if 
we are united with all our heart and all our strength to protect and 
maintain the Empire, it will be able to range itself with the nations 
of the earth. This comprises our whole duty towards our country.” 

This simple declaration is as manly, straightforward, and wholly 
admirable as the following verbal explanation of his step which the 
Shogun gave to Sir Harry Parkes and the French Minister. He said: 

“T became convinced last autumn that the country would no 
longer be successfully governed while the power was divided between 
the Emperor and myself. * * * I therefore, for the good of my 
country, informed the Emperor that I resigned the governing power 
with the understanding that an assembly of Daimios shall be con- 
vened for the purpose of deciding in what manner and by whom the 
government should be carried on in the future. 

“In acting thus I sank my own interests and abandoned the power 
handed down to me by my ancestors in the more important interests 
of the country. * * * In pursuance of this object I have retired from 
the scene of dispute instead of opposing force by force. * * * As to 
who is the Sovereign of Japan, this is a question on which no one in 
Japan can entertain a doubt. The Emperor is the Sovereign. 

“My object has been from the first to obey the will of the nation 
as to the future government. If the nation should decide that I ought 
to resign my powers, I am prepared to resign them for the good of 
the country. * * * I had no other motive than the following: With 
an honest love for my country and people, I resigned the governing 
power which I inherited from my ancestors with the understanding 
that I should assemble all the nobles of the Empire to discuss the 
question disinterestedly, and, adopting the opinion of the majority, 
which decided upon the reformationn of the national constitution, I 
left the matter in the hands of the Imperial Court.” 

Thus the question whether the Mikado or the Shogun should be 
supreme was not decided by civil war, as might have been expected, 
but by the self-sacrifice of patriotism. 

The Mikado accepted the resignation of the Shogun, and with 
the disappearance of the latter from power the chief obstacle to 
Japan’s unification and modernization was removed. A government 
was formed by the Mikado, and its first active step was a memorial 
to the Throne, which is so remarkable for its enlightenment and which 
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is so important for the whole development of Japan that it seems 
necessary to quote a part of it. That interesting manifesto, which 
most clearly illustrates the mind of Japan and which brings the 
fundamental differences between that country and China into the 
strongest relief, says: 

“* * * Tt causes us some anxiety to feel that we may perhaps be 
following the bad example of the Chinese, who, fancying themselves 
alone great and worthy: of respect and despising foreigners as little 
better than beasts, have come to suffer defeats at their hands and to 
have it lorded over themselves by those foreigners. 

“It appears to us, therefore, after mature reflection, that the most 
important duty we have at present to perform is for high and low 
to unite harmoniously in understanding the conditions of the age, 
in effecting a national reformation, and commencing a great work} 
and that for this reason it is of the greatest necessity that we de- 
termine upon the attitude to be observed towards this question. 

“Hitherto the Empire has held itself aloof from other countries 
and is ignorant of the force of the world; the only object set has been 
to give ourselves the least trouble, and by daily retrogression we are 
in danger of falling under a foreign rule. 

“By travelling to foreign countries and observing what good there 
is in them, by comparing their daily progress, the universality of 
intelligent government, of a sufficiency of military defenses and of 
abundant food for the people among them, with our present condition, 
the causes of prosperity and degeneracy may plainly be traced. * * * 

“In order to restore the fallen fortunes of the Emperor and to 
make the Imperial dignity respected abroad, it is necessary to make 
a firm resolution and to get rid of the narrow-minded notions which 
have prevailed hitherto. 

“We pray that the important personages of the Court will open 
their eyes and unite with those below them in establishing relations 
of amity in a single-minded manner, and that, our deficiencies being 
supplied with what foreigners are superior in, an enduring govern- 
ment be established for future ages. Assist the Emperor in forming 
his decision wisely and in understanding the condition of the Empire; 
let the foolish argument which has hitherto styled foreigners dogs 
and goats.and barbarians be abandoned; let the Court ceremonies, 
hitherto imitated from the Chinese, be reformed, and the foreign rep- 
resentatives be bidden to court in the manner prescribed in the rules 
current amongst all nations; and let this be publicly notified through- 
out the country, so that the ignorant people may be taught in what 
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light they are to regard this subject. This is our most earnest prayer, 
presented with all reverence and humility.” 

Happily, the Mikado himself saw the necessity for reform and 
progress. Had he been a man of ordinary ability, had he not been 
aided by a group of enlightened and far-seeing statesmen, he might 
have rested satisfied with regaining, by the force of circumstances, the 
power which his ancestors had lost centuries ago. He would have 
continued a rule of absolutism, and he would merely have tried to 
raise the defensive power of the country sufficiently to allow Japan 
to return to the seclusion to which the people had become accustomed. 
But, happily, Mutsu Hito- was thoroughly in sympathy with the 
reformers, and on April 17, 1869, he took before the Court and the 
Assembly of Daimios the charter oath of five articles, which in sub- 
stance were as follows: 

“(1) A deliberative assembly shall be formed, and all measures 
shall be decided by public opinion. 

“(2) The principles of social and political science shall be con- 
sanity studied by both the higher and lower classes of the people. 

“(3) Everyone in the community shall be assisted in orataing 
liberty of action for all good and lawful purposes. 

“(4) All the old, absurd usages of former times shall be abol- 
ished and the impartiality and justice which are displayed in the work- 
ing of nature shall be adopted as the fundamental basis of the State. 

“(5) Wisdom and knowledge shall be sought after in all quar- 
ters of the civilized world, for the purpose of firmly establishing the 
foundations of Empire.” 

Thus the Mikado identified himself with the cause of reform, 
pledged the nation to progress, and made the success of the move- 
ment towards the modernization of Japan a certainty. Henceforth 
tie whole of the nation strove for progress and enlightenment with 
that passionate will-power and singleness of purpose which is not 
found outside Japan. 

By. the voluntary surrender of power on the part of the Shogun, 
the Mikado had been installed, and he had pledged himself to prog- 
ress; but the formidable difficulties remained how to unify and 
modernize a nation which for centuries had been governed by a large 
number of independent princes whose power rested on an immense 
army of Samurai. The problem of abolishing feudalism and mili- 
tarism, which, so far, had formed the groundwork of all government, 
was one of enormous difficulty, for the feudal lords and their Samurai 
considered themselves, naturally, as “the government” by tradition 
as well as by right. This apparently formidable question was, how- 
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ever, easily settled by the marvelous patriotism of those who held 
power in the land. 

Daimio Akidzuki, president of the Kogisho (the deliberating council 
representing the clans), addressed the following memorial to the 
Throne: 

‘““« * * The various princes have used their lands and their people 
for their own purposes;: different laws have obtained in different 
places ; the civil and criminal codes have been different in the various 
provinces. 

“The clans have been called the screen of the country, but in 
reality they have caused its division. Internal relations having been 
confused, the strength of the country has been disunited and dimin- 
ished. How can our small country of Japan enter into fellowship 
with the countries beyond the sea? How can she hold up an example 
of a flourishing country ? 

“Let those who wish to show their faith and loyalty act in the 
following manner, that they may firmly establish the foundations of 
Imperial government: 

“(1) Let them restore the territories which they have received 
from the Emperor and return to a constitutional and undivided 
country. 

“(2) Let them abandon their titles, and under the name of 
Kuazoko (persons of honor) receive such small properties as may 
suffice for their wants. 

“(3) Let officers of the clans abandon that title, call themselves 
officers of the Emperor, receiving the property equal to that which 
they have held hitherto. 

“Let these three important measures be adopted forthwith, that 
the Empire may be raised on a basis imperishable for ages. * * *” 

This declaration, which was inspired by the great statesmen of the 
three leading clans, and which breathes a spirit of unselfish patriotism’ 
that seems almost incredible to the more stolid and the more selfish 
nations of the West, met with universal approval, and the great 
Daimios emulated one another in offering up to the Mikado their 
titles, their position, their lands, and their wealth. The Daimios of 
the West, for instance, said in their memorial : 

“Now, when men are seeking for a new government, the great 
body and the great strength must neither be lent nor borrowed. * * * 
We therefore reverently offer up the list of our possessions and men. 
* * * Let Imperial orders be issued for altering and remodeling the 
territories of the various clans. Let all affairs of State, great and 
small, be directed by the Emperor.” 
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On April 14, 1869, 118 Daimios, having a revenue of 12,000,000 
kokus of rice, or about £24,000,000, had agreed to the proposed 
radical restoration. A few months later 241 out of 258 of these 
nobles had resigned their power, and the remaining seventeen, who 
were the only dissentients, soon followed suit. Thus feudalism, 
which had existed in Japan for over eight centuries, voluntarily ex- 
tinguished itself, and patriotism triumphed over selfish interests and 
the love of power. 

The fall of feudalism was marked by the laconic Imperial decree 
of August 29, 1871, which simply announced: “The clans are 
abolished and prefectures are established in their place.” As great an 
event in history has probably never been proclaimed by as short a 
decree. 

The new era of Japan, which is truly called the “Meji Era,” the 
era of enlightenment, thus began with acts of noble self-sacrifice by 
the greatest in the land, and the patriotic example of the nobility 
stirred up the country from shore to shore. A feverish desire to sacri- 
fice themselves for their country, a desire which is deeply implanted 
in all Japanese, took hold of the whole population, and when it was 
recognized that the enormous caste of Samurai, the warriors, who 
cost the country about £2,000,000 per annum, had no room in the 
modern State, patriotism found again the remedy. The army of pro- 
fessional soldiers, who had been taught that the sword was their sole 
and their only means of earning a living, and who disdained to earn 
their bread by industry or trade, quietly effaced themselves, sur- 
rendered the larger part of their income, and, without a murmur, 
accepted inglorious poverty in the shape of pensions which amounted 
to but a few pence per day, and which barely kept the men from 
starvation. 

The compensation paid to the nobles for surrendering their lands 
and, with the lands, their incomes to the State, the pensioning of the 
Samurai, and the rearrangement of finances from their local basis to 
an Imperial basis, was an enormous financial transaction of stupend- 
ous difficulty. The loans raised in connection with this vast national 
reorganization amounted to no less than 225,514,800 yen, or to the 
truly enormous sum of about £40,000,000. It speaks volumes for the 
financial strength of the country and for the consummate ability of 
the Japanese financiers that this enormous operation was satisfac- 
torily carried out, and that by 1903 all but the trifling amount of 
23,800,111 yen had been redeemed. 

Many enlightened Japanase shared the opinion of the great educa- 
tionalist, Fukuzawa Yukichi, who fearlessly declared: “The Govern- 
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ment exists for the people, and not the people for the Government ; 
the Government officials are the servants of the people, and the 
people are their employers.” Hence the desire for representative 
government arose in Japan soon after reformation, though the 
Japanese had hitherto only known government by despotism. Though 
the Japanese people had had no experience whatever of popular 
government, the Mikado-and his advisers had so much confidence in 
the good sense and the patriotism of the nation that they decided 
upon giving the people a share in the government of the country. 
On October 12, 1881, the Mikado issued the famous declaration, 
in which he said: 

“We have long intended to establish gradually a constitutional form 
of government. * * * It was with this object in view that we estab- 
lished the Senate in 1875, and authorized the formation of local as- 
semblies in 1878. * * * We therefore hereby declare that we shall 
establish a Parliament in 1890, in order to carry into full effect the 
determination which we have announced; and we charge our faithful 
subjects bearing our commissions to make in the meantime all neces- 
sary preparations to that end.” 

With the deliberate cautiousness and foresight which is character- 
istic of all Japanese action, the people were, step by step, introduced 
and accustomed to self-government. When the Senate had settled 
down, the local assemblies were created, and when the local assemblies 
had proved their worth, it was announced that ten years hence a 
Parliament should be elected. Thus the leaders of public opinion had 
ample time to prepare the nation for the coming change, and were 
enabled to educate the electorate for their coming duties. 

In consequence of this careful preparation and this wise delay the 
Japanese Parliament has proved a great success. The elections cause 
no excitement, the people record their votes with the full knowl- 
edge of their responsibility, and Parliament works with ability and 
decorum. Lengthy speeches are unknown in that assembly, and the 
House gets through an immense amount of work in an incredibly 
short time. Parliamentary peroration and obstruction are practically 
unknown in Japan, though there have been not a few political strug- 
gles and dissolutions. However, party struggles are confined to 
domestic politics. 

The reconstitution of the body politic of Japan was crowned on 
April 1, 1890, when the Mikado.solemnly promulgated a Constitu- 
tion for Japan. . Whilst in all other monarchical countries the Con- 
stitution had to be wrested from an unwilling Sovereign by the force, 
and not infrequently by the violence, of the people, Japan is the 
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only country in the world which can boast of a monarch who has 
voluntarily divested himself of a part of his rights, and who has 
by his own free will granted a participation in the government to his 
subjects. 

This short sketch of one of the most remarkable chapters in the 
history of the world clearly proves that Japan’s marvelous progress 
and her astonishing change from medizval Orientalism to modern 
Western culture is in no way a fact that can cause surprise. 

Though the Japanese are an extremely gifted people, they are, 
individually, probably no more talented than are the inhabitants of 
many other countries. Japan’s progress has no doubt been meteoric, 
and her complete adoption of Western culture has certainly been 
startling. But her progress and her transformation appear only 
natural if we remember that Japan is a nation in which everybody, 
from the highest to the lowest, in all circumstances, unflinchingly 
obeys the rule: “The imperative duty of man in his capacity of a 
subject is to sacrifice his private interests to the public good. Egoism 
forbids co-operation, and without co-operation there cannot be any 
great achievement.” 

The individualistic nations of the West in which the interests of 
the nation are only too often sacrificed to the selfish interests of the 
individual, where party loyalty is apt to take precedence over patriot- 
ism, where ministers, generals, and admirals are rarely appointed 
by merit only, where jobbery occcurs even in time of war, and where 
everything is considered permitted that is not actually punished by 
law, will do well to learn from Japan’s example, for it cannot be 
doubted that the cause of Japan’s greatness and of Japan’s success 
can be summed up in the one word—patriotism. 

O. ELTzBACHER. 





SOME PHILIPPINE FABRICS. 


Manita, P. I. 


“ONE-HALF the world doesn’t know how the other half lives.” 

Nothing could have been truer of this half of the world and 
ours a few years ago, and even now, despite legion of articles in 
newspaper and magazine, those at home have hazy and erroneous 
ideas of this back number stowed away in the China Sea. 

Small things rather than large ones often convey a more definite 
idea of conditions of life. For instance, the manner of dress and 
kinds of material used furnish an example of development which 
the slow years have brought, in an artistic way if nothing else. 

“What can one send home that is distinctly characteristic of the 
Philippines?” a man asks. 

“To a woman?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why, a pifia or jusi dress, of course.” 

“But where shall I go to find it?” 

“Down on San Fernando street or at the Loban convent. It is 
more interesting buying on San Fernando and less expensive, but the 
finer cloth is to be had at the convent.” 

Naturally he goes to San Fernando first and finds a narrow street 
hemmed in on ‘each side by a wall of the dirtiest, most bedraggled 
awnings one can imagine. What their original color or texture 
tis hard to guess, for the wear and tear of ages has been patched 
and darned with this rag and that until it is hard to discover the root 
from the branch. He stops his carriage in disgust, admires his 
friend’s taste negatively, wonders how one gets under or through or 
over the dirty things without touching them, and is emphatically, 
sure that he can find nothing there to send to the kind of woman he 
knows. 

Sordid though they look from the outside, there comes a desire 
to see what is hidden behind those dingy curtains. So the explorer, 
as he feels himself to be, takes a plunge at the opening made by a 
homeward-bound purchaser, and enters a long, narrow arcade ob- 
scurely lighted, half-filled with people, many of his own kind, who are 
looking at wares in front of booths no larger than drygoods boxes 
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filled with well-packed shelves. The bright eyes of the little half- 
caste girls look out from the setting of their variegated background 
in a most alluring manner, calling and urging customers to buy. 

It is amusing to wander along in the half light where the whole 
environment is so bizarre that one wears it on his sleeve that he is a 
new arrival and easily to be lured. The sight of an American 
“Caballero” with a searching come-to-buy look in his eyes is a de- 
light to the little Chino-Filipino hearts. Poor English, bad Spanish 
they hurl at him, show him a dozen things at once, “Mucho bueno, 
muy barato”—very good, very cheap. Not one escapes who enters 
here, no, not one without his arms full and his pockets empty. The 
explorer feels that he is to succumb, but resolves to die hard. So he 
wanders from cage to cage looking at bright-colored jusi, for all 
the world like striped chiffon, only stiffer and firmer. The masses 
of the bright color dazzle him and he realizes in an indistinct way 
that these radiant things will make fluffy, airy gowns with the swish 
of silk beneath. There is pifia, too, fine and firm, but less showy, as 
it only comes in two colors, cream and black; silk from China, 
wonderfully cheap; ill cut and ill set diamonds, from heaven knows 
where originally but taken for the nonce from the bosom of a dress, 
securely tied in a handkerchief. 

The “mafiana” habit and an embarrassment of displayed riches, 
the merry chatter of the pretty mestizos, keeps him dilly-dallying 
until he comes to an exceptionally bright little girl who marks him 
for her own. She sits on the counter, smiles sweetly, displays her 
pretty little stockingless foot, calls herself “pobrecita” and him “muy 
rico,” picks out a jusi with white ground and soft pink stripes, 
piling it up in a billowy mass of rose color. Then he takes what 
she gives him, pays what she asks and goes away well pleased. 

So much for San Fernando; now to the convent. The sight of 
the high stone walls, the creaking of the iron gates, the sequestered 
air enveloping all, makes a man feel like “a bull in a china shop” 
even before he catches a glimpse of the workroom with its dado of 
girls bent industriously over their embroidery. 

The modest sister with downcast eyes invites him in, with less 
effusion perhaps but no less welcome or desire for his heretical 
difieros than her half-caste sister. As he enters the work stops and 
the girls recite a paternoster or a litany in high-pitched voices, then 
resume their work. 

The convent was founded about fourteen years ago by the Sisters 
of the Order of San Vicente de Paol as a home for destitute Filipino 
and Mestiza girls. 
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They serve a long apprenticeship at plain sewing before they 
attgin to the dignity of embroidering pifia, which is almost the “raison 
d’etre” of the convent’s existence. 

Their work is certainly marvelous; more perfect embroidery 
cannot be found anywhere. It is fine to a degree and one looks with 
wonder at the clear eyes which seem none the worse for this close 
work. 

All the cloth is fixed firmly on standing frames large enough for 
two or more girls to work at once. They use both hands, making an 
upward and downward stitch. 

The designs are made by the sisters and are most artistic; a very 
beautiful one is that of roses and butterflies intertwined with a 
dainty running vine; the butterflies and flowers in relief, with a 
drawn-work design beneath. The pifia cloth itself is exquisitely fine, 
a cobweb in delicateness but surprisingly firm and strong. The em- 
broidered pifia dresses are a delight and also a delightful price. 
However, they will last a lifetime and can be handed down to grand- 
children. 

The Explorer does not leave the convent empty handed, and the 
‘sight of these pretty stuffs makes him want to know how and where 
they are made in this indolent land without factories and machinery. 

The little mestizas on San Fernando tell him the best jusi and 
pifia comes from Iloilo, but there is much made in the provinces 
around Manila. If he will go to Malabon, only a few miles away, 
he will see the jusi made and can order his own design if he wishes. 

In consequence, choosing a sympathetic friend as confidential ad- 
viser he starts from Manila on a queer little dummy train, with 
double-decker cars, which is supposed to leave the station every 
‘hour, but in reality it goes when it gets rested, and rests when it gets 
tired. The Explorer and his friend pack themselves in among the 
natives returning from market, who display not the slightest im- 
patience or interest as to when the train might be going. They con- 
‘tentedly chew betel nut, smoke cigarettes, stare solemnly, each in his 
‘turn at the American man and woman. At last, after considerably 
over an hour of waiting, the little engine seems to revive itself and 
‘starts off on its winding journey through the green fields. At the 
‘first curve it-meets an impediment, however, for there is a carabao on 
the track. .The train stops and the crew goes to chase the animal 
off, while all the people dismount and talk and gesticulate, some of the 
older ones growing choleric over the manner in which the carabao is 
‘ejected. A cock or a carabao never fails in vital interest for the 
Filipino. _ 
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After an hour of picturesque meandering through rice fields with 
their raised dykes making an emerald green checkerboard on one side, 
trees and waving palms, with occasional glimpses of the bay on the 
other, the rambling old town of Malabon is reached. 

There is a truly metropolitan array of carrometas in front of the 
old battle-scarred church, not exactly in metropolitan condition, but 
the cocheros show metropolitan vigor in offering their services. 

Choosing the least disreputable and putting his friend up, the 
Expiorer begins to inquire where the “jusi’ factory may be. The 
cochero has never heard of it. The Explorer speaks Spanish fluently, 
so he tries with gesture and vivid description to make the cochero 
understand that he wants to see the large factory where jusi and 
pifia are made, where hundreds of Filipino girls work and turn out 
many bolts a day. It is useless, the only factory the cochero ever 
heard of is a tobacco factory in Manila, but if the Sefior and 
Sefiora want to see jusi made, that is simple enough; his wife makes 
it in “los bajos” of his house when she isn’t doing something else. 
He will take them there if they care to see it. 

So the Explorer and the Confidential Adviser, a little crestfallen 
that there is not a great workroom to be seen, suffer themselves to 
be driven to the home of the cochero, a very pretty little nipa house 
with an alarming array of shoes outside of all sizes and descriptions, 
chinelas of wood, of bamboo, of straw, of velvet, with heels and 
without, bespeaking a large and well-to-do family and also highly- 
polished floors which must not be marred. The Explorer looks at the 
woman’s footgear threateningly with a motion toward his own, but 
she responded very quickly: “I am not going to do anything of the 
kind and you are not either. It is time we taught these people our 
customs.” 

When the cochero explains what the Americanos want, to the 
evident and somewhat disdainful surprise of his wife and her sisters 
and cousins and aunts and all the three generations who live with 
her, they have a secret pity for people who know so little; certainly 
they must know little who don’t know how jusi is made. 

They are hospitable, however, to a degree and pass around the 
betel nut and cigarettes. It would be discourteous not to accept, so 
the Explorer gravely takes a piece of betel nut wrapped in a banana 
leaf coated with white lime. He manages very well and gives the 
woman a stern look to bid her follow his lead. She obeys, essays 
some pretty emphatic nervous chews which cause the juice, blood 
red, to spurt out and run from the corners of her mouth. It con- 
tinues to run and she can’t manage it any more than a druling infant. 
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The Explorer is mean enough to laugh and tell her to spit it out, 
but she isn’t apt at spitting. Finally with the aid of a glass of water 
and several handkerchiefs he sets-her to rights. The natives are 
much amused and more than ever convinced that a woman who can- 
not even chew betel nut properly doesn’t count. Their opinion in 
regard to the man has correspondingly risen. 

They lead the way to an unfinished room under the house. First 
off they show great skeins of thread made from jusi, a kind of 
banana; it is fine and creamy, stronger than cotton, with a bright 
glaze; this is kept stretched on pegs until it is needed, when it is 
wound off by means of a primitive little reel of bamboo on to spindles 
made of bamboo and from these transferred to looms, as the warp. 

The looms are small and made from the inevitable ubiquitous 
bamboo, carrying a double thread’ and worked with the feet. The 
hands use the shuttle to weave in the woof. Almost all jusi has 
stripes of bright-colored silk which takes an extra bobbin to weave 
in. The silk used is bought from the Chinese peddlers who cry their 
wares through the country. 

The little brown women look most picturesque as they sit at their 
work, and one becomes fascinated watching the deft hands and feet, 
especially the feet, which as readily find the right bamboo treadle as 
a pianist finds keys on the piano without a glance of the eye. In the 
more complicated patterns such as a zig-zag, wavy stripe, squares and 
flowers, the number of treadles seems confusing, but the little feet 
wander over them with no sign of hesitancy and the hands keep the 
bobbin sittging from one side to the other without apparent effort. 

One woman can make about ten yards a day working ten hours, 
earning about two dollars, which is very good pay, but she only 
works when the spirit moves her, one day in seven or several succes- 
sive days when a piece is to be finished. One piece usually contains 
about twenty-three yards. 

Abaca, a cloth made from hemp fibre, and sinamay, made from 
banana fibre and very much worn by native women and men, are 
woven on the same sort of loom with coarser teeth to carry the 
thread. A great deal of coarse silk is made in the little nipa houses, 
and pifia, the finest cloth made on the islands, is the slow work of 
patient hands at these flimsy looms. 

They also make a great deal of cotton cloth, and the spinning 
of the thread from the crude cotton is veryy interesting to watch. 
It seems to be the work of the old men and women mostly. An 
old crone squats on the floor with a lighted cigar in her mouth and 
fastens the bunch of cotton above her; a piece of hard wood about 
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fifteen inches long beside her serves as a distaff; this she starts 
spinning by a dextrous twist of her hand against her bare leg. Then 
she fastens a piece of spun thread in the raw cotton and holds it*so 
the spinning distaff winds out the thread. She can sit for hours at 
this task which seems comparatively easy, but which the Explorer 
and his Confidential Adviser found an impossible task for them; 
to be sure they didn’t have big cigars nor the twist of the bare leg. 

The jusi fibre is obtained from a class of the banana tree of the 
same name. The bark is stripped from the trees, shredded length- 
wise in small strips and hung up to dry. Then it is pressed with 
great strength under a knife which takes away all the green pulp and 
leaves the fibre free. This is then arranged in skeins and sold in the 
market. 

The pifia thread is prepared in almost the same way; the leaves 
of the pineapple, freshly cut, are pressed under a fine comb of iron, 
designed by one of the Recolleto fathers for separating hemp and 
utilized for pifia as well. This little instrument tears away the 
pulpy part of the leaf and frees the fibre. 

The thread is made continuous by a deft and peculiar twisting 
and drawing out of the many strands bunched together. 

If the character of the people could be resolved into first principles 
as easily as can the pifia the task to be accomplished would be com- 


paratively easy. 


ANNA KLura. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, sys- 
tematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience of 
the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in which 
special attention is given to the more important and valuable articles. 


WARSHIPS. 


I. Cruisers and Submarines.—A. and N. Gaz., April 16. 

2. The Present Status of the Protected Cruiser Type—WNav. 
Inst., March. 

3. The British Naval Budget, 1904-5—Mar. Rund., April. 

4. The U. S. Naval Budget, 1904-5.—Same. 

5. Changes in the World’s Navies—Mar. Rund., April, May; 
Nav. Inst., March, June; Jour. R. M. S. I., April. 


We has space but for a short extract from the first of these arti- 
cles : 

“It appears that as the result of experiments which have been car- 
ried out in the Mediterranean a radical change is to be made in the 
armament of all the new cruisers where they are not so far advanced 
as to make the matter prohibitive on the score of cost The fact that 
has been brought out, or perhaps we should say emphasized, by the 
experiments which have been made is that for long-range fire there 
must be high gun command. This is practically an admission that it 
is no longer expedient to carry guns as low as those on the main decks 
of most of our battleships and cruisers. The changes which have been 
determined upon are in the direction of fewer guns, of heavier calibre, 
carried at double the height above the water-line. It has been sug- 
gested that in addition to the experiments in our own fleets the Ad- 
miralty may very possibly have received from our allies, the Japanese, 
results of their experience of ‘the real thing,’ which have also had their 
effect in bringing about this new departure. 

“The new departure will affect the later armored cruisers of all 
classes. In the original ‘County’ class represented by the Kent no 
alterations are officially mentioned, but it is well known that steps are 
being taken to substitute 7.5-inch guns for the double-barreled 6-inch 
guns which now form their bow and stern chasers. The mounting of 
these 6-inch guns is defective, and it does not seem likely that it will 
‘be improved. In the Devonshire class, the second batch of ‘County’ 
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ships, the modification mentioned has already been carried out, and 
now a further change is to be made. The 6-inch guns, four in num- 
ber, on the upper and main decks forward, are to be abolished and re- 
placed by two 7.5-inch guns in gun houses. The gun houses will be 
armored, and their height above the water-line will be 19 feet, as 
against the 10 feet of the main deck guns. In the Duke of Edinburgh 
class further changes are to take place. In two of the six, the Duke 
of Edinburgh and the Black Prince, the cost of making the alterations 
is prohibitive, and the armament of these two ships will therefore re- 
main as originally planned, except that the forward sponsons will be 
abandoned in.order to give the ships greater ease in a seaway. In the 
four later ships, the ten 6-inch guns will be wholly done away with, 
and they will be replaced by four 7.5-inch guns on the upper deck at 
a height of 19 feet above the water-line. These guns will not only 
have the advantage of a higher command, but they will be mounted in 
armored gun houses. It is almost certain that this change will excite 
discussion, if only for the reason that the 7.5-inch cannot, by reason 
of the weight of its projectile, be deemed a quick-firer.” 


MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


1. The Sea as a Theatre of Operations and as a Battlefield — 
Mar. Rund., April. 
2. Sea Routes and Overland Routes: Their Relation to the Far 
East.—Same. 
Port Arthur and Dalny.—Bulletin, No. 1. 
Dalny and the Siberian Railway— Same. 
The Trans-Siberian Railway.—Jour. M. S. I., May-June. 
Transportation in War.—Same. 
The Terrain in Korea—Same. 


MILITARY HYGIENE, 


On the Prevention of Infectious Diseases.—Nav. Inst., March. 


SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


The New Rifle-carrying Equipment.—A. and N. Gaz., April 9. 
Cavalry Arms.—Jour. Cav., April. 

Spur Attachment for Leggings.—Same. 

The Hyposcope.—Bulletin, No. 1. 

Notes on New Equipment for Infantry —Jour. M. S. I., May 


4 

& 

3 
NAgaupow Ss 


Modern Military Rifles—A. and N. Gaz., April 23. 
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The first of these is on a subject of some importance: 


“In fact, one of the most difficult problems to solve during the past 
war was that of providing the mounted soldier with some easy method 
of carrying the rifle, not only when in the saddle, but during the pro- 
cess of mounting and dismounting. The trained cavalryman, hitherto 
used to the carbine and its cumbersome bucket, found the long rifle 
no easy weapon to manipulate, and the various means which were 
somewhat hastily devised’ to assist him in its carriage, either on his 
back or elsewhere, were clumsy and uncomfortable. But the case with 
the comparatively untrained soldier was worse. 

“The importance, therefore, of devising some simple method of 
carrying the long rifle, or even the recently shortened one, cannot be 
overestimated, for in future mounted men must form a large propor- 
tion of our army, both at home and abroad. 

“Lord Roberts has given evidence to this effect, and that the cav- 
alry must be prepared to fight on foot much more than they have ever 
done before, and that there must be more mounted infantry. Sir Ian 
Hamilton has recorded his opinion that, compared to a modern rifle, 
the sword or lance can only be regarded as a medizval toy, and that 
even in pursuit of thoroughly demoralized troops, which afford a 
special opportunity for the arme blanche, a trooper who merely uses his 
horse to keep within easy range of the enemy, and employs his maga- 
zine rifle, can by such a method do more damage, with less fatigue 
or danger to himself, than he could with sword or lance. This view 
seems to have been recently confirmed, for the successful pursuit in 
Somaliland by Kenna’s force, when over 500 of the enemy were 
killed, was due to the rifle fire of his mounted men. 

“The subject, therefore, of the carriage of the rifle is one worthy 
of careful attention, and of probably more than it has hitherto re- 
ceived, for it is time to do away with the comparatively useless rifle- 
sling for dismounted men, and both the clumsy bucket and back belt 
for the mounted soldier. The object to be sought is that of enabling 
both to carry their rifles comfortably, with both hands free, if neces- 
sary, and yet to be able to mount and dismount from their horses, 
ponies, mules, cycles, or any other means of conveyance with the 
greatest celerity and convenience. This object seems to have been 
attained by the invention of Lieutenant Colonel J. H. Patterson, D. 
S. O., of the Essex Imperial Yeomanry, whose rifle equipment has 
been on trial in the Indian Army for the past year, with the result that 
Lord Kitchener, always quick to appreciate any such improvements, 
has recommended its adoption for all mounted troops in that country, 
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and under the orders of the Secretary of State for India 25,000 sets 
have been despatched. 

“The equipment needs very little explanation. The rifle hangs 
upright behind the man’s left shoulder and thigh, from a slot and 
frog in the waistbelt, muzzle upwards, by means of a stud fixed to 
the lower band of the weapon. When mounted, the weight of the 
arm is transferred to the horse by means of a metal spring clutch, 
which grips the small rifle butt, fixed in a leather frog attached to the 
near side of the saddle. That is all; but not least of the advantages 
of the invention are its extreme simplicity and cheapness. 

“This equipment is now undergoing extensive trial and report, un- 
der orders from the War Office. 

“Not only has it already attracted attention amongst sportsmen in’ 
all parts of the world, who have long sought a method of easily carry- 
ing their rifles and guns when mounted, but it has also been sought 
after by many representatives of foreign and colonial forces, who 
seem determined to be up to date in what has long proved the crux 
of the soldier’s equipment.” 


The sixth is also an article of special interest : 


“The consideration of modern military small arms is one of con- 
siderable interest at all times, but above all at the present time it 
gains in importance and interest in connection with the war in the 
Far East. Before going into the details of modern small arms it 
is of some interest to consider the desiderata of a military weapon. In 
the first place, its range must be at least 2,500 yards, and at this great 
distance it should have enough remaining velocity—in other words, 
penetrative power—to disable the adversary. Its trajectory should 
be low, so that the bullet may not rise unduly high above the ground. 
Its weight must not be excessive, and its structure must be strong 
enough to stand the wear and tear of service and the shock of the 
discharge and personal combat with the bayonet. 

“Of the eleven nations whose rifles are taken as types, ten have 
adopted a magazine rifle, one has adopted a repeating rifle. The 
magazine rifles are fitted with a box or magazine situated either at 
one side or vertically under the body. The latter seems preferable, 
as the weight of a loaded magazine on one side of a rifle tends to 
tilt the rifle over to that side, and so to draw the bullet in its flight 
low and down to the tilted side. Some of the magazines are fixed, 
some detachable. 

“There are many diverse opinions as to the advantages of these 
systems. With the Mannlicher rifle thirty shots can, approximately, 
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be fired in one minute; with the Rubini, the same number; with the 
Lee-Enfield rifle thirty-four can be fired by a skilled firer; with the 
new pattern Krag-JOrgensen it is claimed that forty-three can be fired. 
Of course, these numbers are only opproximate, and can only be fired 
by specially-trained men, and, although very striking targets have 
been made by experts firing at rates approaching this high ratio, 
yet it is very doubtful whether in action such a rapid delivery of shots 
is either practical or effective. 


THE RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE RIFLES. 


“Russia has a rifle called the three-line rifle, about four feet three 
inches long, with a quadrangular bayonet seventeen inches long, so 
that with its bayonet fixed the rifle is about five feet eight inches 
long. Its weight with bayonet is nine pounds twelve ounces. The 
cartridges are contained in a clip (really a charger), from which 
they are pressed down into the magazine. The bullet is made of 
cupro-nickel. The propellant is called pyroziline. The weight of 
the charge is 71.76 grains. This gives an initial velocity of 1,927 
feet per second. At 300 yards the bullet penetrates 26.3 inches of 
wood. Each soldier carries 120 rounds on his person, sixty-six in 
the regimental reserve, seventy-two in the ammunition column, 170 
in the gun park—total, 428. Japan has a rifle called the thirtieth 
year, issued in 1900. Its length is four feet two inches. The bayonet 
is sword-shaped, fifteen inches long. The bore of the rifle is small, 
.256-inch. The weight with bayonet is nine pounds eight. and one- 
half ounces. The cartridges are carried in a charger, and are pressed 
into the magazine in fives. The bullet is made of lead. The pro- 
pellant is nitro-cellulose, thirty-two grains, giving a muzzle velocity 
of 2,300 feet. Unfortunately no details of its penetration are to hand ; 
this is a matter of regret, as it would be interesting to see the pene- 
tration of a leaden bullet speeding with this enormous velocity. The 
soldier carries 120 rounds on his person, fifty more in the battalion 
reserve, 170 in the ammunition, and none in the gun park, making a 
total of 340 per rifle carried in the field.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
1. The.Horse for Military Purposes.—Jour. M. S. I., May-June. 
2. Artillery Remounts.—Same. 

NEW EXCHANGES. 


Bulletin of Military Notes. Occasional. War Dept. Office Chief 
of Staff. Mil. Inf. Div. 
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THE GREAT S/BERIAN-MANCHURIAN 
RAILWAY. 


WITH REFERENCE TO ITS GENERAL AND MILITARY IMPORTANCE.* 


(Year Book for the German Army and Navy, July, 1903, by Lieutenant Colonel 
Hildebrandt. ) 


THE grand project of a Russian-Asiatic railway to the Pacific having 
for some years excited the liveliest interest in military and com- 
mercial circles, the herculean labor of building this road, begun in 
18g1, has now arrived at completion. Russia has in recent times dis- 
played the most active efficiency generally in the construction of rail- 
roads, and this undertaking has been carried forward under enor- 
mous difficulties and with astonishing energy, bearing in mind its 
importance. 

Siberia is the land of magnificent distances. From the Ural 
Mountains to Bering Sea it measures nearly 7,000 kilometers and 
spans North Asia in an average with equal to that of the whole of 
Europe between the parallels of North Cape and the Gulf of Venice. 
This trans-continental line, therefore, running east and west over 
a vast territory, encircles nearly one-fifth of the greatest circumfer- 
ence of the terrestrial globe. The track of this, at present the greatest 
world-commerce line, naturally does not touch the localities where 
perpetual ice reigns, but runs through the temperate zones of middle 
and southern Siberia. 

The Siberian lowland west of the course of the Yenisei forms a 
moorland steppe, gently sloping to the Arctic Ocean, of level appear- 
ance in general, which, at the headwaters of this river, is bordered 
by a plateau well cut up by deep river valleys, the northern slope of 
the great interior Asiatic tableland. On the right bank of the Yenisei 
the character of the country changes, commencing to rise consider- 
ably and condensing into a complication of mountain chains, the 
backbone of which extends, through many windings of the Sajanish 
mountains, to Lake Baikal, one of the largest water basins of the 
world. On the east shore of this lake rise the steep walls of the 


*Translated by Captain Henry D. Styer, 13th Infantry, for the Second Di- 
vision, General Staff, U. S. A. 
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Baikal Mountains, built up in rugged contour, a mighty mountain 
mass reaching toward heaven to dizzy height, with which the Yablonoi 
mountain chains, stretching northeast, connect, separating Trans- 
Baikal from Amoor province. The lowlands of the Amoor, also, 
and its tributaries are surrounded by mountain ranges and rocky 
cliffs. This entire mountain system is heavily. wooded and rich in 
gold fields and bed of ore, At least there will be no lack of coal in 
a country where large fossils are so often found under the buried 
forests. From the openings in this homogeneous mass of mountains 
between Altai and Amoor flow mighty rivers toward the Arctic 
Ocean, which are noted for being navigable, a total distance of nearly 
4,800 kilometers, but are without canal communication, being entirely 
free from ice during very few months in the year. 

From this general glance at the natural features it is apparent 
that, leaving out of consideration the great extent of the line of 
track, unusual technical difficulties connected with the laying of the 
track were encountered not alone in the mountain districts of Trans- 
Baikal, where considerable blasting and tunneling were necessary, as 
well as the establishing of curves and serpentine grades. The im- 
portant work of bridging the wide rivers crossed by the railway 
must not be underrated. There are no obstacles to prevent the further 
improvement of the present single track, hurriedly completed for polit- 
ical reasons. The roadbed has been made wide enough so that a 
second track may be easily added. 

As a line for the development of northern and middle Asia, the 
Great Siberian Railway is a civilizing factor of the highest order, at 
the same time being a powerful line of operation for Russia’s attempts 
at expansion in the Far East. Its junction with the European- 
Russia network of roads is brought about through the line leading 
from Moscow across Samara, crossing the Ural Mountains at 
Slatoust, thence to Tscheljabinsk in the upper country of the Tobol. 
The entire length of the line leading to European stations from the 
last-mentioned place and ending at Vladivostok on the Japan Sea, 
may be divided into three principal parts. First, the West-Siberian 
line (1,655 km.) from Tscheljabinsk to the important commercial 
town of Tomsk on the Ob; then the middle-Siberian part (1,795 km.) 
to Irkutsk, without doubt the most important city of Siberia, which 
is situated only about 60 km. from Lake Baikal on the Arigara, its 
principal outlet, and third, the East-Siberian or Trans-Baikal line 
(4,350 km.) to Vladivostok, the base of Russia’s maritime power in 
Eastern Asia, whose strongly fortified harbor protects the approach 
of the Pacific line to the coast. The whole line has, therefore, a 
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length of 7,800 km., a distance whose extent is realized only when 
one remembers that it is almost three times as long as the Ostende- 
Petersburg line of the through Northern express (2,680 km.). 

Following in general the old Siberian post-road, the track running 
from Tscheljabinsk passes over nearly 2,000 km. of perfectly level 
plain almost in a straight line, although with some changing curves 
where it was necessary to avoid swampy lowlands, meanwhile passing 
over a series of broad and deep drains. Then across the Irtish at 
Omisk, the Ob at Tonisk, from which place we advance through 
the most fertile and populous regions of the Yenisei country to 
Krasnoyorsk. East of this river over rising ground we reach Irkutsk, 
and round the southern point of Lake Baikal, after which the road 
follows the tortuous bed of the Selenga River, which breaks through 
into Siberia from Mongolia and flows into the Baikal basin. After 
overcoming a mighty accumulation of natural obstacles in the Baikal 
Mountains and breaking through many-fold obstructions where it was 
impossible to go around the dgbarring rocky barriers, the iron rails 
following up the Uda, a tributary of the Selenga, approach the Yab- 
lonoi chains. After these are penetrated with many a twist and turn 
the gulleys and bottoms of the rapid Ingoda and Schilka are passed 
over in the headwater region of the Amoor and then the route follows 
the widening of the river valley on the left bank of the Schilka. After 
this the line crosses the Amoor at Chaborowska and turns in to its 
tributary the Ussuri so as to reach along the right bank, its destina- 
tion, Vladivostok, the mistress of the East. It has no doubt been 
observed that all strategical and otherwise important places as well 
as districts of military importance are touched by the line of track. 

In laying such an enormous stretch of track it cannot be hoped 
that imperfection and disadvantages should be entirely absent in 
the early years of operation, chiefly as the result of rapid and often 
over-hurried construction, for which reason continuous and extensive 
improvements will be demanded. Therefore buildings have been 
designed providing quarters for the necessarily great number of 
workmen, principally at stations, and their daily wants are provided 
for by establishing storehouses and sanitary arrangements. The pop- 
ulation accordingly, in the sections along the line, has already in- 
creased; settlements, villages and market-towns having sprung up 
with American rapidity, especially since the vacant land along the 
line has been assigned for settlement to the laborers’ families. 

In connection with the building of the main line, spurs and cross- 
lines have been projected in order to strengthen the interests of the 
State; also the providing of canals for relieving and further develop- 
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ing the line. This branch-extension which has been begun with 
the well-known Russian perseverance, includes, first and most im- 
portant, the line leading to Port Arthur on the Yellow Sea, a strate- 
gical line for the furtherance of Russian aims in North and East 
China, which are already discernibie in the continued occupation of 
Manchuria by Russian troops and the preparations for fortifying. The 
building of a Siberian-Turanian line is simply a question of time, 
probably one running from Samarkand or Bokhara to Omsk. Such 
a closer connection between the affairs of the Trans-Caspian territory 
and East Asia would materially advance Russia’s steady growth in 
Asia. Then also could the intervening vast and desert steppe north 
of the Aral Sea, in time well cultivated through canals, spring into 
new life. 

The political attitude of a nation goes hand in hand with its 
economic situation. Armed might always accompanies trade; com- 
mercial intercourse and military power are reciprocally complement- 
ary. The Siberian commercial line, also, is directly subordinated 
to purposes of State, so as to further commercial and military de- 
signs. But warfare and competition in the world’s markets are no 
longer conceivable without efficient railroad lines whose prompt and 
known utilization makes possible resolute action in order to attain 
decisive results. Since Siberia has been joined by iron bands to 
Europe, the most important central source of civilizing forces, prog- 
ress has been infused into its heretofore stagnating commercial 
life. Siberia, a country one and a half times larger than Russia and 
the rest of Europe together, heretofore lay entirely unknown and 
uncultivated. To-day we know that within reach of the railroad 
fertile and fruitful land is at hand in abundance for agricultural 
uses. The dense, dark forests covering the plains and extending 
up the mountain’s side, which heretofore prevented entrance into the 
interior, will be cleared and the ground will be changed to farming 
land or devoted to some useful purpose. Through influx and increase 
in population, large tracts now unexplored but open to settlement 
will be reclaimed as the railway brings multitudes of European 
settlers to gather the natural treasures of this region. Thereby 
the possibility presents itself of making use of the various riches 
of the earth, the granaries of West Siberia (in time to come the best 
in the world), as well as the unparalleled mineral beds of East 
Siberia. In connection with the steady settling of many emigrants, 
the heretofore feeble colonization and improvement enterprises will 
prosper appreciably, as by the uplifting of industry decided changes. 
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in circumstances have already been actually brought about. Siberia 
offers ample opportunity for fresh energy. 

A number of important questions still come under consideration, 
in addition to the apparent advantages which Russia has already 
obtained from a political and military standpoint, through her Pacific 
artery of the political world market. Commerce in the interior of 
the country as well as outside is no longer crippled by vast distances. 
The coast of the Okhotsk and Japan Seas with its many harbors is 
connected with the interior, as is also the Yellow Sea with the 
Amoor province through the Manchurian line—acquisitions which 
cannot be rated too highly. After railway traffic with its fruitfui 
results has been established, the districts heretofore practically sepa- 
rated will be brought closer together even to the far-off Eastern seas, 
whose coasts are much more valuable to Russia for gaining new 
markets than those of her other waters, which are of use condi- 
tionally, being cut off entirely or frozen up for months at a time. 

For the protection of economic development there is always neces- 
sary sufficient military strength, which insures the safety of the 
commercial line, while the latter again is of benefit to the move- 
ments of the operating military forces. Russian transports formerly 
very seldom sent to the practically defenseless Eastern points, massed 
with celerity, may hereafter reach there. Especially by the mili- 
tary will demands of an exacting nature be made on the Siberian 
Railway to forward whole army corps equipped for service at season- 
able times to the Amoor or to Vladivostok, and so to overcome 
widely separating distance, that principal hindrance to joint action 
on the part of the divided forces. The line now opened is a vein 
for Russia’s advance into Asia in the way of promptly distributing 
lines of troops throughout the vast distances of Siberia, especially 
as the penetrability in other sections of the country—country passed 
over—is entirely insufficient, with its still primitive network of high- 
ways. Warfare of to-day requires a superior force to be brought 
quickly into the district of operations or to points particularly threat- 
ened. Taking it for granted that a fully equipped army corps of 
about 30,000 men could be forwarded approximately 900 km. in 
four days on a double track and in six days on a single track line, the 
transfer from the Ural to Manchuria would require from twenty-six 
to thirty-nine days, and to Vladivostok from thirty-five to fifty days, 
if trains of at least fifty cars each followed one another at the short- 
est possible intervals and the most comprehensive precautions were 
taken at all stations to insure an unmolested passage. Naturally, the 
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detachments stationed permanently along the line would be able 
to reach a designated rendezvous in much less time. 

Therefore the railway also appears in the role of a valuable war 
expedient and an important strategical weapon. Many a scheme, no 
longer Utopian, may become a reality through the instrumentality of 
this line of operations, shortened by the railway. Without a doubt, 
Russia will not consent to evacuate Manchuria, although China and 
Japan will protest. After the China-Japanese war Russia acquired 
by treaty a slice of China in order to possess on the peninsula of 
Siau-Tong, north of Port Arthur, a harbor free from ice and open 
for vessels in winter. This new harbor location, Dalny, is also the 
terminus of the Manchurian line and-permanent base for later under- 
takings on the Yellow Sea. Slowly but surely proceeds the advance 
of the Russian to the west coasts of the great ocean. In all sections 
approached by it are acquired poles for the increase of Russia’s mili- 
tary and naval strength. The strong link that unites this development 
of power to the Czar’s Empire is the Siberian railway. A point not 
to be underrated is the greater degree of centralization in the Russian 
Empire since the whistle of the locomotive sounds throughout Siberia 
because there especially the circumstances of space and time are of 
more importance than elsewhere. 

Russia will probably have occasion before long to support her 
possessions in Eastern Asia, especially the position held in the Chinese 
Empire. The Siberian line will then have to prove whether or not 
it fulfills its duty, and the strengthening of the defenses along the 
Amoor may be considered as a palpable sin of recent superiority. 
Since the healing process in Siberia was begun with steam machinery, 
the whole public life, that is, the military, pulsates more quickly and 
powerfully than one imagines. The test of the example, of course, 
does not yet appear—proof and verdict will come together as soon 
as the iron dice begin to roll. The almost demoniacal rapidity of 
technical development has taken deep hold of the military and there- 
fore warfare to-day is confronted with problems which were scarcely 
thought of before—the proper solution of which the battle of the 
future must decide. 

The construction of an Asiatic Pacific line is a civilizing factor 
of the highest importance, to which, with reference to the effect on 
commerce in general, only the naval connecting line, the Suez Canal 
and the Panama-Nicaragua ship-canal of Central America, can be 
compared. The strategical importance of the line is plain. Russia 
is standing at the Amoor and Pamir ready to do battle for the fur- 
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therance of her schemes for increase of power in Asia, but first, be- 
cause of the efficiency of the newly acquired Siberian railway, may 
possibly make greater preparations for war in Eastern Asia. Since 
navigation around the east point of Asia has been practically of no 
importance, the route through the Suez Canal remained the nearest 
connecting line of Russia with possessions on the Japan Sea; a com- 
mercial line too long and not entirely free. 

Indeed, on this account was there demand for the building of this 
shorter Pacific line, belonging entirely to Russia. The whole world 
lives under the sign of commerce to-day, railways accompany it 
through all lands and climates, adapting themselves to the compelling 
circumstances of geographical location and carrying regular traffic 
throughout the most inhospitable countries. The practical operations 
of all commerce are dependent on the railway line, and certainly to a 
great extent is this true of military undertakings. It is possible, there- 
fore, that for Siberia, where every energy has been aroused by a 
railway built on a grand scale, a new horizon may dawn, not only of 
economic development but more especially of strategical advantages. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It is probable that Congress 
will be asked in the coming ses- 
sion to make an exact definition 
of the titles of retired officers of 
the staff corps of the Navy who 
have held positions which have 
carried the rank and pay of rear 
admirals during their incum- 
bency. The question is one 
which is wholly settled by exist- 
ing law, and the opinions that 
have been rendered do not by any 
means throw satisfactory illumi- 
nation on this phase of the ques- 
tion of titles. While the outgo- 


ing Secretary of the Navy took 


action which indicated that the 
matter might be settled adversely 
as regards the staff corps, Sec- 
retary Morton has not as yet com- 
pleted the work and there is an 
impression that the matter has 
been pigeonholed. As it is not 
one which affects the immediate 
interests of the service and as no 
Secretary can hope to settle it in 
‘such a way as to give universal 
satisfaction, the suggestion that 
the matter should be left to Con- 
“gress seems to be the wisest one. 


x*e 


One of Secretary Morton’s 
earliest indications of his prob- 
cable policy was given in his 





speech at Chicago on the occa- 
sion of a dinner in his behalf, at 
which he said that the Navy of 
the United States should be the 
most formidable in existence. 
This has been taken to mean an 
approval of an extensive building 
programme, but what he prob- 
ably had in mind was that the 
Navy of the United States should 
be the most efficient in existence, 
something which is compatible 
with a moderate equipment of 
ships, but which requires an ade- 
quate. force of highly trained of- 
ficers and men, together with an 
organization which will make the 
best use of the material provided. 


xk 


The officers of the Army who 
command the vessels which form 
the efficient if slowly growing flo- 
tilla auxiliary to shore operations 
are not exempt from the haps 
and mishaps which accompany 
sea going. General Crozier, chief 
of ordnance, has the Ariadne at 
Washington and makes an occa- 
sional trip down the river during 
the heated term. Recently, with 
the former Secretary of the Navy 
as a guest, together with others, 
he was down the Potomac when 
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an accident to the boiler disabled 
the vessel. His guests left in a 
passing launch, but General Cro- 
zier staid by the ship during a 
number of long hours before re- 
lief came from Washington. 


xk 


It is stated that there is a brisk 
movement going on in the matter 
of submarine boats, and that the 
Newport News company is build- 
ing several of the Lake type, 
while another prominent ship- 
building company has taken a 
strong interest in the Holland 
type. The report of the board 
which made the trial of the Hol- 
land type has not been made pub- 
lic, though the impression has 
been given out that the results 
were favorable. There is a re- 
newed interest in the whole tor- 
pedo question as the result of the 
current war, and it is predicted 
that there will be a renewal of 
ingerest in torpedo boat construc- 
tion which had lapsed in favor of 
the interest in the big battleship 
construction. One of the signs 
of renewed torpedo interest is 
the arrangement made between 
the Bureau of Navigation and the 
Bureau of Ordnance for the de- 
tail of officers to Newport for tor- 
pedo instruction. All officers who 
are to go to torpedo boats are to 
have a preliminary term at the 
torpedo school, and officers who 
will have to do with the torpedo 
outfits of battleships will also re- 
instruction. In addition 
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there will be more officers made 
available for general torpedo 
work, and this arrangement is ex- 
pected to result in representations 
to the department of the neces- 
sity of more attention and greater 
expenditure in the line of torpedo 
provision. 
* x + 

The approval of the military 
service has been cordially ac- 
corded Lieut. Newton A. Mc- 
Cully, of the Navy, who replied 
to an offer of safe conduct from 
Japan from Port Arthur that he 
would stay in the besieged city 
and take his chances. Lieut. Mc- 
Cully by persistent effort was 
able to get into Port Arthur, go- 
ing in on the last train, the am- 
munition train, which entered the 
city just before communication 
was shut off. It is believed that 
he was with the Russian fleet 
when it made its unsuccessful at- 
tempt to make a junction with 
the Vladivostok fleet and that his 
experience has been unique 
among the attachés who have 
been sent to observe the course 
of the war. Only one other at- 
taché elected to remain in Port 
Arthur, and if Lieut. McCully 
succeeds in getting through the 
siege he will have accumulated a 
fund of information that will be 
of the utmost value to the mili- 
tary service of the: United States. 


kkk 


‘ While the insular bureau of 
the War Department has made a 
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splendid record for efficiency in 
handling the thousand and one 
questions of government which 
arise in the affairs of the island 
possessions, other departments of 
the Government are most liberal 
in proffering service and to take 
charge of certain interests with 
which they have to do on the 
Continent. The chief of the in- 
sular bureau has, therefore, at in- 
tervals to point out mildly and in 
a kindly way, but at the same 
time with a firmness that admits 
of no mistake that the War De- 
partment is running insular af- 
fairs and no others need apply. 
There is a fine field for some of 


the civilian departments to as- | 


sume a sphere of influence in the 
undeveloped possibilities of the 
“Philippines and it is likely that 
there will be an effort to have 


Congress make certain assign- 
ments which will open them up. 


xk 


The Bureau of Navigation of 
the Navy Department is of the 
opinion that it has taken a step 
in advance by placing the mini- 
mum age for the enlistment of 
apprentices at seventeen years. 
The enlistment of apprentices has 
been resumed under this condi- 
ttion, and the training system of 
the Navy has entered upon a new 
idea which will probably result in 
the enlistment only of apprentice 
seamen on a first enlistment at an 
age below twenty years and the 
merging of the present systems 
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of apprentice and iandsman train- 
ing. The present regulation as 
to the age of apprentices has in 
effect negatived the idea of the 
old apprentice system which had 
as its basis the idea of taking 
boys at a comparatively tender 
age and making all of their hab- 
its and associations of the sea. 
The reason for the change is 
given that boys under seventeen 
are so light that their services 
before they reach the close of the 
first two or three years of their 
enlistment are practically useless 
in modern ships and that a boy 
taken at seventeen is as useful at 
nineteen as an apprentice who has 
cost two years more of training. 
It is claimed that the sea habit 
can be as well inculcated from 
seventeen as from an earlier age 
and the bother and extra care of 
younger boys is avoided, while 
the boy has a chance to get a 
broader education ashore and is 
more intelligent in the long run 
if taken at seventeen than at the . 
earlier age. All of which is, as 
has been said, in direct contrast 
to the theories as to the training 
of sailors formerly held and the 
outcome of the innovation will be 
watched with interest. 


xx** 


The fitting out of the hospital 
ship Relief, which is now in prog- 
ress on the Pacific coast, is a trib- 
ute to the persistent and consist- 
ent work of the Sugeon General 
of the Navy for suitable floating 
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hospital provision. The problem 
of caring for the sick and dis- 
abled of a fleet is materially sim- 
plified by the presence of a hos- 
pital ship which will be regarded 
in the future as essential a part 
of fleet organization as any other 
auxiliary. 


x*wrk 


It looked at one time as if the 
two colliers which were author- 
ized in the last naval appropria- 
tion bill would be delayed in 
construction until Congress had 
made some provision for equip- 
ping yards for building the ships. 
The launching of the Connecti- 
cut in September, however, will 
make a place available at the 
New York yard, and it is be- 
lieved that the collier which is 
to be built on the Pacific coast 
can be constructed at Mare Is- 
land. Meanwhile, with the in- 
crease and pending increase of 
the fleet, there is call for increas- 
ed dockyard facilities at all 
points. In the annual report of 
Constructor Baxter from the 
New York yard, the meagre dry 
dock facilities are pointed out, 
and while there are docks con- 
structing at other points, other 
facilities will be demanded with 
increasing force after the ships 
at present near complétion have 
been put into commission. Con- 
siderable repairs and a certain 
amount of reconstruction is in- 
evitable for the older vessels of 
the Navy, and the country must 


be prepared to accede to consid- 


‘erable expenditures for yard im- 


provements in the next ten years 
to keep the Navy in effective 
form. The difficulty is, of 
course, that navy yard extension 
must be carried on at all the 
yards in similar proportion under 
the theory that each yard must 
profit equally in the annual ap- 
propriations. This, with dupli- 
cation of plants at the different 
yards, will make ultimate effi- 
ciency a thing that will cost a 
good deal of money. 


xk 


The maneuvers of the joint 
regular and volunteer forces at 
Manassas, Va., beginning Sept. 
3, are from the fact of being held 
in the east attracting more at- 
tention than was the fact with 
the Kansas maneuvers last year. 
Disappointment is generally ex- 
pressed when such exercises fail 
to develop some spectacular fea- 
ture which will commend them to 
the onlookers. As a matter of 
fact, however, it is to be said 
that they are less apt to be suc- 
cessful when something in the 
nature of a spectacle is aimed at 
than when the problems of as- 
sembling and handling consider- 
able bodies of troops are taken 
up without consideration of the 
effect that may be made by the 
massing of regiments. The 
strain in any war in which the 
United States may be engaged 
will be in the mobilization of its 
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fighting force. The trouble will 
always be to get the troops into 
the field in such shape that they 
can keep the field and not go to 
pieces under the strain of unac- 
customed conditions. If volun- 
teer troops can be put frequently 


into the field in large bodies in - 


conjunction with regular troops 
so that at least the rudiments of 
field life may be understood a 
greater good will be gained than 
even in the more extended fa- 
miliarity with the rifle. 


xk 


It has been noted that the title 
of Secretary of War is conspicu- 
ously absent in news items re- 
lating to the business of the 
Army. The usual form seems to 
run that the military secretary 
has been informed, or the mili- 
tary secretary has issued notice 
to such and such effect. In the 
intervals the chief of staff or the 
general staff have effected so and 
so, but of pronunciamentos which 
originate with the Secretary of 
War there seem to be almost 
none. Of course in former times 
when it was announced that the 
Secretary of War received this or 
stated that, it was understood 
that the real action had been 
taken by some officer in charge 
of the particular subject, but the 
lack of mention of the head of 
the Department in matters per- 
taining to the routine of the De- 
partment is likely to raise the 
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query as to where the titular head 
of the Army and the repository 
of the authority of the comman- 
der in chief is at. 


xen 


One of the most healthful 
signs of the military service of 
the United States in both the 
Army and Navy is the spirit of 
inquiry as to whether the best 
possibie results are being obtained 
by the current system. The max- 
im, “whatever is, is right,” has 
been cast away to a degree which, 
in so conservative a profession as 
that of arms, is exceptional and 
no detail of the service is im- 
mune from the peering of am- 
bitious officers. The measures 
taken by the Navy Department to 
improve the physical standard of 
the midshipmen at Annapolis 
have been almost drastic, and the 
Army has come to the front dur- 
ing the month. with a proposi- 
tion by an officer of high rank 
that the cavalry arm shall be pro- 
tected from the physically unde- 
sirable. It is pointed out that 
certain physical characteristics 
and mental characteristics allied 
to the physical make a certain 
proportion of officers undesirable 
for the cavalry arm, though they 
may be at the same time excel- 
lent military men, and it is pro- 
posed to limit the freedom of 
choice of graduates from West 
Point as to the arm of the ser- 
vice preferred, and to assign 
graduates in accordance with the 
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physical and mental fitness 
shown. It is pointed out that 
officers who are likely to carry 
over weight and those who are 
not lovers of horses are likely to 
be of less value in the cavalry, 
and it is urged that these and 
other characteristics should be 
considered at the Academy and 
should aid in making up the list 
of assignments to the respective 
branches of the Army. 


kkk 


Wireless telegraphy, after 
months of careful experimenta- 
tion, has come to be an effective 
adjunct to the military service 
of the United States, the most 
tangible evidence of the fact be- 
ing the contract made with the 
De Forrest interests by the Navy 
Department to carry on a circuit 
covering West Indian and Carib- 
bean points. The part taken by 
the Army and Navy in the de- 
velopment of wireless telegraphy 
is not likely to be expioited, but 
the United States is by no means 
behind other countries in its prac- 
tical application to military ser- 
vice, and the equipment is very 
far in advance of the general im- 
pression of the extent and suc- 
cess of its use. 


xk & 


One of the notable changes in 
the detail of officers during the 
month has been the transfer of 
Captain W. W. Mead from the 
naval training station at New- 
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port to the command of the 
Portsmouth navy yard, and of 
Captain C. M. Thomas from the 
work of training at the Norfolk 
station to the training station at 
Newport. , Captain Thomas has 
made a distinguished success in 
the work of training men for 
the Navy, and it is believed that 
opportunity will be afforded him 
at Newport for an extension of 
the system that has produced 
such good results at Norfolk. 
The change is also regarded as 
a step in the direction of the con- 
solidation of the present duai 
training system which is indica- 
ted elsewhere. 


x*«rk 


The attempt to bring political 
pressure to bear on the Navy De- 
partment to increase the amount 
of work done at the Puget Sound 
navy yard is assuming propor- 
tions and means that almost war- 
rant the use of the word scan- 
dalous in the connection. There 
is an assumption that the yard at 
Bremerton was established and is 
being maintained solely in order 
to add to the prosperity of that 
section of the country and that 
the people interested in property 
in the vicinity have the right to 
demand the spending of a certain 
proportion of the annual appro- 
priations there. This is a senti- 
ment that has done more harm 
than almost any one thing that 
has kept back the growth of the 
Navy in the history of the United 
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States, and the firm stand of the 
Navy Department that it would 
send just as much work as the 
interests of the service demand 
and no more to Bremerton ought 
to receive general approval. 


xk 


Comment has been general in 
Army circles on the suggestion 
that the classes at West Point 
have grown too large for effect- 
ive work and on the article of 
Col. Samuel E. Tillman, U. S. A., 
in the Journal of the Military 
Service Institution. The fear is 


expressed that in the considerable 
increase of numbers of the cadet 
classes something of the senti- 
ment of West Point will be lost 
and that a valuable part of the 
training which cannot be defi- 


nitely stated in educational terms 
is not compatible with the larger 
attendance and the impossibility 
of making an individual impress 
on the graduates of the West 
Point spirit. It is to be noticed 
that the considerable increase in 
the size of the classes at Annapo- 
lis has not caused a similar fear 
on the part of the officers of the 
Navy, but this consideration may 
have been lost in the real and 
pressing necessity for the in- 
crease of the commissioned per- 
sonnel of the ‘naval arm of the 
service. The point that there will 
be something in the old West 
Point atmosphere missing in the 
larger school is well taken, and 
it remains to be seen if there will 
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be something growing out of the 
new conditions which will take 
its place. It is possible that it 
shall be feit that so large a school 
loses the intensive effect of in- 
culcating the army spirit; it may 
be found advisable to divide the 
course and the instruction so that 
while preliminary and basic in- 
struction will be given at West 
Point, schoois especially devoted 
to the several branches of the 
service and in which the attend- 
ance will be less and permit the 
closer personal contact of the in- 
structors, will be provided for 
the completion of the military ed- 
ucation of the cadets. That is, 
that separate colleges which need 
not necessarily be located away 
from West Point could be 
formed, the whole to make up a 
great military university, but 
which would permit a segrega- 
tion of groups where the West 
Point Spirit as a whole would be 
intensified by the interest of the 
cadet in his particular school and 
the arm of the service to which 
his life is to be devoted. 


xk 


One of the movements that 
have been more or less frequent 
in every quarter of the year since 
the Spanish war to remove the 
wreck of the Maine from Havana 
harbor was called to the atten- 
tion of the Navy Department this 
month from the statement that 
some one had received a contract 
for the removal of the ship. As 
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there was no official statement 
from the government of Cuba 
or any one in authority and the 
matter rested on the statement 
of the supposed contractor that 
he had the right to remove the 
wreck, the Department very 
properly replied that it had no 
authority to grant the request for 
private ownership of the materi- 
als and that the request must be 
made to Congress. The misap- 
prehension of the real status of 
the request made has led to nu- 
merous statements as to the posi- 
tion of the United States in the 
matter, which is, however, a per- 
fectly simple one of awaiting mo- 
tion on the part of regularly con- 
stituted authorities before taking 
the subject up seriously. 


xx 


The sudden and _ lamented 
death of Rear Admiral Henry 
C. Taylor comes to the naval 
service as a loss which can hard- 
ly be over-estimated. A splen- 
did sailor, a gallant commander 
and an executive of the military 
side of the Navy Department 
who has scarcely been excelled 
in the whole history of the Navy 
of the United States, his useful- 
ness to the Navy was in its very 
prime. As Chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation he developed the 
efficiency of the fleet and amalga+ 
mated the individual ships of the 
Navy into effective squadrons so 
that the naval efficiency of this 
country stands to-day at its high- 
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est point. A gentleman, a dip- 
lomat and every inch a man, his 
loss is a personal one to every 
one, of whatever rank, who had 
come in contact with him, who 
had experienced his ready and 
unfailing kindness. Not missing 
his full share of the glory which 
comes from  staunchness and 
readiness in conflict, his greatest 
title to fame has come in the 
paths which are far more diffi- 
cult to tread, of day by day ef- 
fort to improve existing condi- 
tions. Setting the standard of 
the naval service as high as if 
is possible to attain, he never 
wavered from his devotion to its 
interests, and there is no more 
admirable name in the naval an- 
nals of this country than that of 
Henry Clay Taylor. 


x** 


The Army is to work over the 
question of discharge by pur- 
chase, and when some prelimi- 
nary work has been done in the 
way of decision on certain para- 
graphs of the regulations where 


decision might influence the 
question of such discharge, the 
whole matter will be taken up. 
Instead of regulating the cost of 
purchase of discharge by the 
number of enlistments, the years 
of service will be taken as a 
basis on which to establish the 
amount to be paid. Discharge 
by favor, which has been used 
to cover certain cases in which 
discharge seemed desirable and 
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purchase money not available, 
will be regarded as illegal, and 
will, it is assumed, be abolished, 
in the regulations at any event. 
Meanwhile the Navy is holding 
strictly to the requirement that 
discharge can only be granted 
for unfitness or undesirability, 
and maintains its non-purchas- 
able discharge policy which is 
said to be having an excellent 
effect and working but little 
hardship. 
xx*r* 


The question of Navy pay ap- 
pears at intervals either in the 
statement that the special board 
appointed by the former Secre- 
tary of the Navy is still at work 
on the subject, or because of one 
of the many causes brought be- 
fore the Comptroller of the 
Court of Claims to determine 
moot questions and fine points. 
There are those who believe that 
the question of Navy pay has 
now got into such a tangle that 
there is no clear and coherent 
way out of the matter except an 
entire consideration of the sub- 
ject by Congress and a complete 
rendering of the whole question 
over into new legislation. 


xk 


Major Chauncey B. Baker, of 
the quartermaster’s department 
of the Army and Paymaster 
Samuel McGowan of the Navy, 
have been designated as mem- 
bers of the board which will con- 
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fer with representatives of the 
railroads on the establishment of 
rates for government of the ser- 
vice. Both officers have been 
selected because of their expert 
knowledge of railroad transpor- 
tation, and it is believed that the 
saving and simplification of ac- 
counting that will follow the con- 
ference will make the board a 
memorable one. 


x«e 


The board appointed by the 
President to select a location for 
a naval training station on the 
Great Lakes is now at work, 
having spent two weeks in visit- 
ing the various points offered 
and anticipating a month more 
of work. The personnel of the 
board is Capt. W. H. Reeder, 
U. S. N.; H. M. Waitt, of Lex- 
ington, Ky., and Wm. M. Brad- 
ley, of Portland, Me. The press- 
ure on the board in favor of the 
different locations offered is con- 
siderable, and there is a general 
eagerness on the part of the rep- 
resentatives of the competing 
sites to take the commissioners 
in hand and show them the par- 
ticular advantages of their par- 
ticular spots. Much of the jour- 
neying of the board is being done 
on the revenue cutter Tuscarora 
and the members express the in- 
tention of seeing all points on 
the lakes thoroughly before mak- 
ing up their minds. It will be 
remembered that a naval board 
had alreaty made up its mind as 
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to the ideal spot for the station, 
and there is much interest as to 
whether its judgment will be 
approved. 

x 


There has been some criticism 
in the press of the use of the 
revenue cutters of the Treasury 
Department this summer for ex- 
cursion boats for the members 
of the cabinet and prominent of- 
ficials. Comment has been made 
on the use by the postmaster 
general, the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate and others 
besides the Treasury officials of 
revenue cutters on trips of more 
or less length. It is one of the 
inconsistencies of life that news- 
papers which object to the pres- 
ence of an official who pays for 
his subsistence on a government 
vessel in the course of her reg- 
ular voyaging, would urge with 
much vigor the sending of gov- 
ernment vessels at a considerable 
expense and away from their 
regular duties to grace some 
civic celebration. 


x*kr 


The laurels of the medical de- 
partment of the Army, already 
green and plenteous from the 
handling of difficult questions of 
sanitation, are added to by the 
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success of Army surgeons in 
treating enemia in Porto Rico. 
Over three thousand patients 
have been treated, and with ex- 
traordinarily successful results, 
so that it is believed that with 
further investigation and a con- 
tinuance of treatment, the dis- 
ease which is one of the chief ob- 
stacles to the progress of the is- 
land will be eradicated. 


xk*wk 


Plans of location of buildings 
at Boise Barracks, Idaho, Point 
Bonita, Cal., Jackson Barracks, 
La., and at Indianapolis, Ind., 
have been approved and work 
will begin at once on specifica- 
tions and preparation for letting 
contracts. The project for Boise 
Barracks includes the expendi- 
ture of nearly three hundred 
thousand dollars. An example 
of an up-to-date Army post is 
furnished by the construction at 
Fort Myer, Va., where the re- 
cent additions have completed an 
installation of buildings in which 
comfort and efficiency have been 
admirably combined and which 
constitutes a revelation to those 
who have despairingly felt that 
makeshift construction was in- 
separable from the government 
provision for housing the person- 
nel of the Army. ~ 
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Readers of the “United Service,’ 
cre cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or only 
entertaining; in short, any literary 
fiotsam and jetsam likely to intcrest 
our subscribers. 


———_ 


CASE OF PAYMASTER BISCOE. 


The President this week ordered 
the court-martial sentence of Pay- 
master Harry E. Biscoe, who was 
tried on the Asiatic Station by order 
of Rear Admiral R. D. Evans on the 
charge of “neglect of duty” and sen- 
tenced to be reduced fifteen numbers 
in his grade, mitigated to a reprimand 
by the Secretary of the Navy. By 
this order of the President’s, Pay- 
master Biscoe will be restored to his 
original place on the list of. pav- 
The reprimand will be ad- 
ministered immediately, it having 
been prepared in the Navy Depart- 
ment and approved by the President. 
interest has been 


masters. 


Considerable 
taken in naval circles in the appeal 
made by Paymaster Biscoe against 
the sentence of the court and his 
claim that Admiral Evans was actu- 


ated by personal animus in ordering 


his trial. The following statement, 
which was given out by Secretary of 
the Navy, Moody on June 30, relative 
to the case, explains just what action 
was taken in the matter: 


“Mr. Biscoe was convicted by the 
court-martial of certain charges and 
specifications which, in substance and 
effect, were that he had failed to use 
proper and reasonable care in the 
supervision of the issuing of stores 
of provisions to the general mess of 
his ship. The sentence of the court 
was that he lose fifteen numbers. He 
appealed to the Navy Department. 
The Judge Advocate General, review- 
ing the proceedings, advised the Sec- 
retary that they were in conformity 
to law and that the evidence justified 
the’ conviction. He said further: “I 
am of the opinion that the sentence 
may, without prejudice to the in- 
terests of the service, be materially 
mitigated, and recommend that such 
action be taken.” 

The Secretary reported to the 
President that the verdict of guilty 
on two of the specifications of one of 
the charges should be set aside upon 
the ground that the mess manual, the 
provisions of which had not been ob- 
served by Mr. Biscoe, was not a law- 
ful regulation issued by the Secretary 
of the Navy within the meaning of 
the law, but that in other respects the 
evidence was sufficient to sustain the 
conviction.” 

With regard to the sentence, the 
Secretary’s recommendation was as 
follows: “I have examined with care 
his previous record and find it to be 
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excellent in every way. His reputa- 
tion among the officers of the Asiatic 
Fleet, from the commander-in-chief 
down, was of the best. I am of the 
opinion, in view of his good record 
and of the fact that there was no 
evidence or suspition of intentional 
wrong-doing by the accused, that the 
ends of justice would be satisfied 
with a punishment much less than 
that awarded by the court, and there- 
fore respectfully submit a recom- 
mendation that the punishment be 
considered with a view to its mitiga- 
tion. This brings me to a considera- 
tion of the power which the President 
or the Secretary of the Navy has in 
the premises. In this case, the com- 
mander-in-chief of a fleet, in foreign 
waters convened the court, and is its 
reviewing authority. By Article 53 
of the Articles for the Government 
of the Navy, a sentence of a court, 
lawfully convened by the commander 
of a squadron ‘may be carried into 
execution on confirmation of the 
commander of the fleet or officer or- 
dering the court.’ The approval of 
the Secretary of the Navy is, there- 
fore, not required in order to make 
the sentence of the court effective. 
He has no power over the proceed- 
ings except as a representative of the 
President. It is believed, however, 
and that belief has for many years 
been carried into practice, that the 
President, or the Secretary of the 
Navy acting by the authority of the 
President, may remit or mitigate any 
punishment inflicted by a court con- 
vened as this court has been con- 
vened, or set aside proceedings which 
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upon their face are irregular. It is, 
therefore, my opinion that in this 
manner the President has jurisdic- 
tion to act in the case under consid- 
eration.” 

The President, acting upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary and 
the Judge Advocate General, has 
mitigated the penalty imposed by the 
court, and directed that the original 
recommendation of the court of in- 
quiry be carried out and that Pay- 
master Biscoe be reprimanded for 
neglect of duty. This has according- 
ly been done, and the case is closed. 
—From Army and Navy Journal, 


July 2, 1904. 


WHERE GAME ABOUNDS. 


One of the chief difficulties of the 
sportsman, the question where to go 
and when to go, is solved by the 
publication of the booklet “Fishing 
and Shooting,” by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway. It gives a running 
account of all the many sporting 
regions of the Dominion of Canada, 
tells what each can offer, how it 
may be reached and what facilities 
in the way of accommodation, 
guides, canoes and outfits, etc., are 
to be procured. It is an eminently 
practical little work, compiled by 
men who have been there themselves 
and know what they are talking 
about, and it may be obtained free 
from any agent of the company, or 
by writing to the Advertising Agent, 
Windsor Street Station, Montreal, 


Que. 
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In former issues of the book an 
appendix containing a synopsis of 
the game laws of the provinces and 
states touched upon was added. This 


is now issued as a separate publica- 


tion to be procured in the same 
way, and anyone contemplating a 
trip into Canada should write direct 
to the nearest C. P. R. agent or to 
the Advertising Agent of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, who will give 
him the information requested by 
return mail. 


THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN IN 
JAPAN. 


“In the year of our Lord God 
1598,” says the original account in 
worthy old Purchas, “Peter Vander- 
baeg and Hans Vandergerck, chiefs 
of the Dutch Indian Company, made 
ready a fleet of five Hollanders to 
traffic unto the Indies. Tempted by 
the success of the Portuguese, the 
Dutch desired to enter upon the 
trade of those regions, in spite of 
the hostility of the Dons, the bulls 
of the Pope, or the fires of the In- 
quisition. The admiral was stout 
Master Jacque Mahay, in the good 
ship Erasmus.” William Adams 
was the pilot of this proud argosy; 
we have, in his letters to his wife, a 
faithful and touching record of his 
voyage. 

William Adams was born “in Gil- 
lingham, two miles from Rochester, 
and one mile from Chatham, where 
the Queen’s ships do lie;” and he 
calls upon us to remember that he 
is thereby “a Kentish man.” “I 
was,” he says, “from the age of 
twelve brought up in Limehouse, 
near London, being ’prentice twelve 
years to one master,—Nicolas Dig- 
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gins,—and have served in the place 
of master and pilot in her Majesty’s 
ships, and about eleven or twelve 
years served the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Barbary Merchants, until 
the Indian traffic from Holland be- 
gan, in which Indian traffic I was 
desirous to make a little experience 
of the small knowledge which God 
hath given me.” 

The fleet in which Will Adams 
was embarked sailed from the Texel 
on the 24th of June, 1598. Before 
they reached the equator ‘sickness 
broke out, and they touched for re- 
freshment on the coast of Guinea; 
here, before the fleet again sailed, 
Admiral Jacque Mahay and many of 
the crew died. In April, 1599, they 
reached the Straits of Magellan, 
having decided that they should go 
to the Indies by way of the South 
Seas, to make, no dowbt, those “ex- 
periences” for which bold Will Ad- 
ams had such a craving. Cold, hun- 
ger, and .sickness pressed heavily 
upon them; and when, by dint of 
perseverance and skill, the solitary 
ship Erasmus reached Moka, on 
the coast of Chili, the Spaniards 
were ready to slay and entrap them 
on every opportunity. After wait- 
ing until November, 1599, for her 
consorts, only one vessel joined at 
the rendezvous, and she was piloted 
by Will Adams’s very good friend 
and countryman, “one Timothy 
Shotten, who had been with Master 
Thomas Cavendish in his voyage 
round the world.” Two of the fleet, 
it was conjectured, had sunk at sea, 
and another was known to have 
fallen into the hands of the Span- 
iards. These same gentry suddenly 
one day set upon the captain of the 
Erasmus, who was on shore pur- 
chasing supplies for his famishing 
crew, and besides slaying him and 
“my poor brother, Thomas Adams,” 
says Will in his letter, “they left 
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scarce so many men whole as could 
weigh our anchor.” The consort 
likewise lost her captain and twenty- 
seven men killed in another affair. 
Yet the resolute survivors, having 
appointed captains to their vessels, 
“held a council as to what they 
should do to make their 
most profitable. It was resolved to 
go for Japan; for, by the report of 
Derrick Garritson, who had been 
there with the Portwgals, woolen 
cloth was in great estimation in that 
island; and we gathered, by reason 
that the Malaccas and the most part 
of the East Indies were hot coun- 
tries, woolen cloth would not be 
much accepted. Therefore it was 
we all agreed to go to Japan.” 

On the 29th of November, 1599, 
these two stout Hollanders, piloted 
by William Adams and Timothy 
Shotten, bore up before the south- 
east trade-wind on their long and 
lonely voyage. Nothing can give a 
ciearer idea of their weary journey 
than the following entry in the nar- 
rative: “The wind continued good 
for divers months!” They cross the 
equator; we follow them through 
island channels, where eight men 
are killed and eaten by the natives; 
we see them at last as they approach 
the western limit of the great South 
Sea. Storm and amgry seas await 
them as they come nigh Japan; and 
on the 24th of February, 1600, the 
Erasmus parts from her consort. 
Poor Timothy Shotten! he and his 
charge succumbed at last. Never- 


theless, the Erasmus still did her 
best, still directed her course for 
Japan. “The four-and-twentieth day 


of March we saw an island called 
‘Una Colonna,’ at which time many 
of our men were sick again, and 
divers dead. Great was the misery 
we were in, having no more than 
nine or.ten men able to go or creep 
upon their knees, our captain and 


voyage - 
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all the rest looking every hour to 
die. But on the 11th of April, 1600, 
we saw the high land of Japan near 
unto Bungo, at which time there 
were no more than five men of us 
able to go. The 12th of April we 
came hard to Bungo, where many 
country barks came on board us, 
the people whereof we willingly let 
come, having no force to resist 
them; and at this place we came to 
an anchor.” (The Bungo Channel 
of Will Adams is the Boango Chan- 
nel between the islands of Kiu-siu 
and Sikok, the passage connecting 
the Suo-nada of the Inland Sea with 
the Pacific.) 

The Shogoon happened at the 
time to be at Osaka, the great com- 
mercial centre, a few miles south- 
west of Miako, the spiritual capital; 
and when the circumstance of the 
arrival of other than a Portuguese 
or Spanish vessel was reported to 
him, he ordered the pilot, Master 
Adams, and one of the mariners to 
be brought before him; the more so, 
doubtless, as the Portuguese repre- 
sented the character of these new ar- 
rivals in anything but an amiable 
light; “for,’’ says one of the letters 
of Adams to his wife, “after we had 
been there (in Bungo) from five to 
six days, a Portugal Jesuit, with 
other Portugals, and some Japanese 
that were Christians, came from a 
place called Nagasaki; which was ill 
for us, the Portugals being our 
mortal enemies, who reported that 
we were pirates, and were not in the 
way of merchandising.” As cruci- 
fixion was the penalty of this crime, 
and poor Adams and his companion 
were not aware that the other charge 
which was made against them of 
being heretics was rather a merit 
than otherwise with the rulers of 
Japan, it was natural that they took 
a tender leave of their sick captain 
and shipmates; and then, adds the 
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staunch old sailor, “I commended 
myself into His hands that had pre- 
served me from so many perils on 
the sea.” ; 

In the presence of the Shogoon 
whe spoke up manfully. “I shewed 
him,” says Will Adams, “the name 
of our country, and that our land 
had long sought out the East 
Indies;”’ and after explaining the 
purely mercantile purpose of their 
voyage, the Shogoon asked whether 
his country had wars. “I answered 
him, yea; with the Spaniards and 
Portugals.” From what contempo- 
raneous history has informed us .n 
regard to the hostility of the Sho- 
goon towards, and his dealings with, 
the Christians, we may conclude 
that he would see without regret 
the arrival of strangers of a differ- 
ent religion, who, though worn out 
with suffering, and with the prospect 
of immediate death before them, 
openly avowed their hostility to the 
subjects of those powerful mon- 


archs of Spain and Portugal, of 


whose vast resources, wealth, and 
ambition he had heard so much. It 
was, however, some time before Will 
Adams was relieved from suspense 
as to his own fate. Nine-and-thirty 
long days of anxiety were passed: in 
prison, the Shogoon having in the 
meantime ordered the ship to be 
brought up to Osaka; and during 
all. that time the Jesuits and Portu- 
guese used their utmost endeavors 
to have the crew of the Erasmus 
treated as thieves and robbers, and 
saying “that if justice was executed 
upon us, it would terrify the rest of 
our nation from coming there any 
more; and to this intent they daily 
sued to his Majesty to cut us off.” 
But the Pagan was more humane 
than the Christian; for, “praised be 
God for ever and ever!” ejaculated 
the saved sailor, the Shogoon an- 
swered them, “that because their two 
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countries were at war was no reason 
why, to please Portugals, he should 
slay Dutch and Englishmen!” and 
forthwith Will Adams and his com- 
panion were liberated and sent to 
their ship and shipmates. 

Bright days now dawned upon the 
sorely-tried Dutchmen and _ their 
honest pilot; they were given every- 
thing they needed, treated most 
kindly, but they and their stout bark 
were never again to leave Japan. The 
Erasmus was ordered to the city 
of Yedo, the capital of the Shogoon. 
Will Adams’s merits were so appre- 
ciated at court that he eventually 
obtained great influence. When, in 
1609, the next Dutch ships arrived in 
Japan to act hostilely against the 
Portuguese, they foiind the Japanese 
government very well disposed to- 
wards them, and considerable privi- 
leges, as well as the port of Firando, 
were conceded to them through the 
good offices of William Adams. 

Though he individually behaved 
with forbearance to the Portuguese, 
and, as he assures us, returned good 
for their evil, the Dutch had no such 
intention; and it is certain that, in 
introducing the Hollanders to the 
commerce of Japan, Will Adams 
struck the death-blow to Portuguese 
interests there. By the Dutch ships 
Will Adams sent the interesting let- 
ters so fully quoted, and at last, as 
he desired, stimulated his country- 
men to enter upon the same re- 
munerative trade. He had already 
been thirteen years in Japan, when 
he heard that a ship bearing the red 
cross of England tad _ reached 
Firando. 

She was the Clove, of London, be- 
longing to the East India Company 
(then in its infancy), and command- 
ed by Captain John Saris, furnished 
with a letter from King James I. 
and suitable presents to the Em- 
peror. The good ship Clove had 
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pushed to sea from the Thames on 
April 18, 1611, and reached Firando 
on the 11th of June, 1613, two years 
having been profitably spent in trad- 
ing on the way, as ships were -wont 
to do in those days. Adams was 
then at Yedo, and was immediately 
sent for by the Prince of Firando. 
Early in August Captain Saris, Wil- 
liam Adams, and ten Englishmen 
started for Yedo, bearing the royal 
letter and presents. A favorable 
treaty was soon obtained from the 
Shogoon, granting to England im- 
portant privileges. The following 
is the text of the treaty: 


Treaty concluded between the Em- 
peror of Japan and King James of 
Great Britain, August, 1613. 


“Article 1. We give free license 
to the subjects of the King of Great 
Britain, viz., Sir Thomas Smith, Gov- 
ernor, and the Company of the East 
India merchants and adventurers, 
forever safely to come into any of 
our ports of our empire of Japan 
with their ships and merchandise 
without any hindrance to them or 
their goods, and to abide, buy, sell, 
and barter, according to their own 
manner with all nations; to tarry 
here as long as they think good, and 
to depart at their pleasure, 

“Art. 2. We grant unto them free- 
dom of custom for all such merchan- 
dise as either now they have brought 
or hereafter shall bring into our 
kingdoms, or shall from hence trans- 
port to any foreign part; and do au- 
thorize those ships that hereafter 
shall arrive and come from England 
to proceed to present sale of their 
commodities without further coming 
or sending up to our court. 

“Art. 3. If any of their ships shall 
happen to be in danger of ship- 
wreck, we will that our subjects not 
only assist them, but that such part 
of ship or goods as shall be saved be 
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returned to their captain, or merch- 
ant, or their assigns, and that they 
shall or may build one house or 
more for themselves in any part of 
our empire where they shall think 
fittest, and at their pleasure. 

“Art. 4. If any of the English- 
merchants shall depart this life within 
our dominions, the goods of the de- 
ceased shall remain at the disposal 
of the cape merchant and that all 
offenses committed by them shall 
be punished by the said cape mer- 
chant according to his discretion; 
and our laws to take no hold of their 
persons or goods. : 

“Art. 5. We will that ye, our sub- 
jects, trading with them for any of 
their commodities, pay them for the 
same, according to agreement, with- 
out delay, or return their wares 
again unto them. 

“Art. 6.. For such commodities as 
they have now brought or shall here- 
after bring, fitting for service and 
proper use, we will that no arrest be 
made thereof, but that the price be 
made with the cape merchant, ac- 
cording as they may sell to others, 
and present payment upon the de- 
livery of the goods. . 

“Art. 7. If, in discovery of other 
countries for trade, and return of 
their ships, they shall need men or 
victuals, we will that ye, our sub- 
jects, furnish them for their money 
as their need shall require. 

. “Art. 8 And that, without other 
passport, they shall and may set out 
upon the discovery of Yesso, or any 
other port in or about our empire.” 

This treaty was abrogated in 1619, 
and the English abandoned their fac- 
tory at Firando. Henceforth the 
Dutch had exclusive control of the 
trade with Japan, but were restricted 
to the island of Decima as a place 
of residence. 

The Erasmus, we are told by the 
Japanese, was taken to pieces with 
the greatest care; a staff of painters 
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made careful sketches of each piece 
of timber, copper, and iron in posi- 
tion and when separate; a class of 
wood and ivory-carvers made accu- 
rate models of such parts as proved 
too cunningly devised for the artists. 
A model of the Erasmus, complete 
in every particular, was made in 
‘ivory and gold, and carefully pre- 
served in Yedo. An _ carthquake, 
nearly fifty years ago, threw down 
the building where this model was 
preserved, and a fire among the 
ruins finished its destruction. 


Will Adams and the crew of the 
Erasmus were, two years after ar- 
rival, positively told that they must 
content themselves to remain in 
Japan for life. The Dutch sailors 
dispersed themselves over the island, 
and except that they continued to 
receive an allowance of two pounds 
of rice per diem, and twelve gold 
kobangs a year (equal to about sixty- 
five dollars gold), we hear no more 
of them. 

Adams was refused leave to quit 
Yedo, but treated with great con- 
sideration. He built ships for the 
Shogoon. The first was of eighty 
‘tons, and pleased the Japanese ruler 
so much that he was advanced to 
the rank of “tutor,” “being,” says 
Adams, “in such grace and favor, by 
reason I taught him some points of 
geometry and the mathematics, with 
-other things, that what I said could 
not be contradicted. At the which 
my former enemies, the Jesuits and 
Portugals, did greatly wonder, and 
-entreated me to befriend them to the 
Emperor in their business; and so-by 
my means both Spaniards and Por- 
‘tugals have received friendship from 
the Emperor, I recompensing their 
-evil unto me with good.” 


Adams, however, did not alto- 
gether become ship-builder or tutor; 
‘for, after having built a second vessel, 
«of one hundred and twenty tons bur- 
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den, he made a cruise to sea in her 
prior to 1609, going as far as Miako 
Bay with a Japanese crew. 

In that year two circumstances oc- 
curred which held out a prospect of 
release to the poor fellow from his 
imprisonment, for such it appears to 
have been to him. A Spanish gal- 
leon, the San Francisco, returning 
from Manila to Acapulco, in Mexico, 
and having on board the governor 
of the Philippines, was cast away 
upon the coast of Japan; and of the 
crew, one hundred and sixty souls 
perished. The remainder, including 
the governor, were very kindly treat- 
ed. The larger of the two vessels 
built by Adams was given to them 
by the Japanese Emperor, with every 
means for proceeding upon their 
voyage; and at a favorable season, 
in 1610, they did so, returning, it 
appears, to Manila. 

In that same year which saw the 
San Francisco wrecked upon the one 
shore of Japan there arrived upon 
the opposite side two privateers from 
Holland, in quest of the Carrack, of 
Portugal, which yearly ran from 
Macao to Japan. They missed their 
prize; so they consoled themselves 
by making arrangements for a future 
trade at Firando. The Dutch com- 
manders traveled to the court, and 
there, thanks to the aid and influence 
of Adams, permission was accorded 
them to come yearly with certain 
commodities for trade. 


In 1611, Adams sits down to write 
that remarkable letter given by Mas- 
ter Purchas, bearing date 22d of Oc- 
tober, 1611. In this letter he speaks 
of the kindness and generosity of 
the Emperor, who had given him a 
living “like unto a lordship in Eng- 
land, with eighty or ninety husband- 
men, who are as my servants and 
slaves.” He describes the people his 
fortune had thrown him among “as 
good of nature, courteous above mea- 
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sure and valiant in war,” and adds, “I 
think no land better governed in the 


world by civil: policy.” He urges his 
countrymen to trade thither, and 
ends with the plaint, that he hopes 
by some means or other he shail 
hear of his wife and children. ‘*Pa- 
tiently,” he says, “I wait the good 
will and pleasure of God Almighty, 
desiring all those to whom this letter 
may come to use means to acquaint 
my good friends with it, and so my 
wife and children may hear of me; 
_ by which means there may be hope 
that I may see them before my 
death; the which the Lord grant, to 
His glory and my great comfort. 
Amen.” 

After the arrival of Captain Saris 
in the Clove, June 11, 1613, Adams 
seems to have resigned himself to 
the inevitable, and made _ prepara- 
tions to live and die in Japan. 

With this intent he married a 
noble Japanese lady, and retired to 
a village near Yokoska. Here he 
lived quietly until his death, which 
occurred in 1619. 

The tombs of himself and wife are 
placed side by side on the summit of 
a hill in sight of Fuji-Yama, the 
“Peerless Mountain.” The site ol 
his tomb is often visited by his 
countrymen who are expatriated, as 
it were, from home and country, and 
whose sympathies are intensified by 
absence from their native land. Said 
a distinguished officer of our navy to 
the writer, when standing together 
on the hill overlooking the villages 
of Yokoska and Hemmi, “Poor 
Adams! Perhaps directly beneath us, 
on this beautiful shore, the worn-out 
old mariner stood, watching with a 
sinking heart the lessening sail con- 
veying the survivors of the San Fran- 
cisco; their hearts overflowing with 
gratitude to God for their deliver- 
ance.” Home was henceforth but a 


shadow, a myth, to this old man of 
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the sea. “Nec scire fas est omnia;” 
therefore let us. hope when his spirit 
took its flight he found that rest, that 
home, denied him upon earth. 


RicHarp S. CoLtum, 
Major U. S. Marine Corps. 


THE PRISONER. 


Ir was in Tropical Australia. 

Two men were playing chess by 
lamplight in the central room of a 
big, white, corrugated-iron house that 
stood on sloping ground a little back 
from the road that led through the 
township of Golindie. The rainy 
season was supposed to have ended, 
but showers had fallen during the af- 
ternoon and evening, and there was a 
sound of dripping and trickling water 
in the warm, still air. From the 
creek, some two hundred yards away, 
came the incessant hoarse outcry of 
bullfrogs. 

The room, which had no ceiling 
but the lofty roof, was furnished 
with a large oblong table. two benches 
three chairs, and an iron barrack-bed 
covered with a mosquito net. The 
fluted walls were of a pinkish buff, 
and the wooden framework which di- 
vided them into large rectangles was 
painted dark brown. The subdued 
clicking of a telegraph instrument 
came through the open door that led 
into another room. 

The house was a combined Police 
and Telegraph station, and the chess- 
players were Western of the Police 
ant Ross the telegraph operator. 
They wore the customary indoor dress 
of that part of the world—cotton 
singlets and pyjamas, with bare feet. 

“It’s your move,” said Western, 


leaning back after a long pause, and 
relighting his pipe. 

Ross had a habit, a disastrous one 
for a chess-player, of hearkening half 
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absently to the sound of his in- 
strument, through which, hour by 
hour, ticked every message from Eu- 
rope to Australia. 

“Yes, I know,” he replied, with his 


eyes focussed upon infinity. “Listen,” 


he contnued; “somebody coming up 
from the road.” 

There was a trampling and splash- 
ing on the soft wet soil outside, and 
presently a “cooey.” Western took 
up the lamp, and the two men walked 
out on the verandah. Thtey stood 
there, some four feet above the 
ground of the yard, looking into the 
darkness, till a horse and rider come 
into the circle of the lamplight. 

“That you, Western?” said a voice. 

“By Jove! it’s Barton!” cried the 
policeman. “Hullo! Barton, old man, 
where do you come from? Glad to 
see you. Hold on till I get the 
lantern. Here, Jim!” he shouted, 
stamping his feet into canvas shoes, 
and jumping off the verandah. “Here, 
take ’em nanto longa stable. Give 
it feed,” he added to a bearded black 
fellow who emerged from an out- 
house. : 

Barton dismounted: smartly enough, 
but he walked up the steps and across 
the verandah stiffly and with the air 
of one who has been too long in the 
saddle. He was tall, well-set-up fel- 
low of twenty-six or thereabout. His 
flannel shirt and moleskin riding- 
breeches were stained and _ sodden, 
and splashes of mud, of several dif- 
ferent colors, marked him from spur 
to shoulder. 

“Thanks, Western, I won’t sit down 
or do anything,” said he, after greet- 
ing the two men, “till I’ve got a mes- 
sage off. Line clear, Ross? It’s ur- 
gent. George Hansen killed at the 
Copper Mine; speared by ‘Long 
Charley.” 

“Good God! Here, I’m on in this. 
Ross,” said Western, as the telegraph- 
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ist sat down to his instrument. “Tell 
me the yarn, old chap, and I’ll send it 
at Government expense. Poor old 
George! I saw him when I was out 
there from the Caroline last year. 
Well, we ought to get Master Charley 
this time. Any evidence? Were you 
there?” 

“Hold on a bit,” said Barton. “Let 
me tell the story in my own way, 
and then you send the wire by all 
means. I'll cut it as short as I can.” 

“Fire away,” said the policeman, 
getting ready his writing materials. 
“You look as if a drink would do 
you good. I’m what they call a tee- 
totaller in these parts, and there’s no 
whiskey, but this Victorian claret is 
pretty decent.” : 

The tumbler shook slightly in Bar- 
ton’s hand as he began to tell his 
story. 


On the eighth day after the even- 
ing ‘when he had set out to tell his 
story at Golindie, Barton stood in 
the witness-box of the court house in 
Port Daly. The lofty oblong room 
had something of the air of a chapel, 
with its rows of varnished benches, 
its fibre matting, and high windows. 
A punkah, pulled by a Chinese boy, 
swung to a stately measure above a 
long bare table at which the jury- 
men were sitting; they had just re- 
turned from “viewing the body,” 
which lay in a shed at the rear of 
the court house. 

Barton gave his evidence clearly 
and without repetition. He had ar- 
rived (he said) at the Green River 
Copper Mine at about 11 A. M. on 
the oth, and found the deceased, 
George Hansen, who had lived there 
alone as caretaker since the mine 
had been abandoned, suffering from a 
spear wound in the back. He, the 
witness, had attended to him as well 
as he could, and had extracted the 
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spear head (produced) . from his 
body. Hansen had died about six 
o’clock the next morning. The wit- 
ness identified a paper written before 
his arrival. In it, and orally, he 
had made a statement to the effect 
that he had been speared by a black- 
fellow named Long Charley. Just 
after Hansen’s death, Father Celusu, 
a missionary, had arrived at the mine, 
also Mr. Gellibrand and Mr. Mac- 
Intyre. The body had been tempo- 
rarily buried, and the witness had 
ridden to Golindie and reported the 
affair to the police. 

The coroner asked Barton one or 
two questions, and was about to dis- 
miss him, when Scanlan the solicitor 
stood up. 

“Your Honor,” said he, “I have 
just received a telegram from the 
Protector of Aborigines authorizing 
me to watch this case on his behalf. 
I ask Your Honor’s permission to 
put a few questions to the witness.” 

The corner, who was also the Judge 
of the district, assented. 

“Now, Mr. Barton,” said Scanlan, 
“do you know Long Charley?” 

“No,” replied the witness. “That 
is, I believe I have seen him.” 

“You believe? Was he pointed out 
to you?” 

“No, I saw him—I saw a black- 
fellow on the day before the mur- 
der, and from what I heard later 1 
believe he was the man.” 

“Oh, and where did you see him?” 

“Between the mine and the river.” 

“How far from the mine?” 

“About six miles.” 

“You notice, gentlemen,” said Scan- 
lan, “the witness saw a blackfellow 
—one blackfellow, gentlemen—six 
miles away, on the day before the 
affair happened, in a neighborhood 
where, as we know, there are thou- 
sands. Then he gathered from the 
words—from the ravings—of a dying 
man that a certain blackfellow had 





done the deed, and jumped to the 
conclusion that the man he had seen 
was that particular blackfellow.” 

‘I ‘should like to say——” began 
Barton. 

“Never mind what you would like 
to say, sir,’ interrupted the lawyer; 
“we are not here to listen to what 
you would like to say. We want 
facts. Will you swear that you saw 
Long Charley? Will you swear, 
from your own personal knowledge, 
and irrespective of anything you may 
have been told since, that Long 
Charley was within five miles of the 
mine on the roth instant?” 

Barton was obliged to swear “No.” 

“Now,” Scanlan went on, “take 
this paper. Did you see Hansen 
write it?” 

“No; he told me he had written it.” 

“Can you identify the handwrit- 
ing?” 

2. 

“Have you any writing in your 
possession which you can swear is 
his?” 

Barton was prepared for this ques- 
tion, and had taken from a pocket- 
book a paper which he handed to the 
lawyer. The latter read it in silence. 

“Who wrote this?” he asked. 

“TI wrote the body of it, at Han- 
sen’s dictation. The signature is his,” 
replied Barton. 

“H’m. It seems to be a leaf from 
a pocketbook.” 

“It is a leaf from my pocketbook,” 
said Barton. 

Scanlan handed the paper to the 
coroner. After a pause he went on. 
“Gentlemen, this document is a will, 
written by Mr. Barton upon a leaf 
of Mr. Barton’s pocketbook, and 
purporting to be signed by the de- 
ceased Hansen, in which Hansen 
bequeaths all his property, including 
his interest in certain silver claims, to 
Mr. Barton. The will is unwitnessed 
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save by Mr. Barton himself, and His 
Honor will tell you that it is infor- 
mal. May I ask, Mr. Barton, how 
long you had known the deceased?” 

“A few days.” 

“And the silver claims—do you 
know where they are?” 

“Yes; they are in the Green River 
district.” 

“Does any one else know where 
they are?” 

“No,” replied Barton. 

“Thank you, that will do,” said the 
lawyer, sitting down. Then, partly 
from habit and partly because he had 
observed that the interest of the jur- 
ors in the examination of a witness 
was usually in direct ratio to the 
amount of pain inflicted, he sprang up 
and added another question— 

“One moment, please. During your 
short atquaintance with this man, 
Hansen, were you upon good terms 
‘with him?” 

“We were very friendly,” said the 
witness. He colored a little as he 
spoke. 

“Oh, you had no quarrel with him 
at any time?” 

It was a chance shot, but it went 
home; truthful Barton colored again. 


“Well, yes, we had a sort of quar- 
tel; but he was—he’d been drinking.” 

Scanlan warmed to his work. His 
questions followed in rapid succes- 
sion, and the stylographic pen of the 
white-uniformed police trooper who 
acted as clerk flew over the paper. 
The coroner once or twice showed 
impatience. Once he said, “Really, 
Mr. Scanlan, is this relevant?” 

“Of course I bow to Your Honor’s 
decision,” returned the lawyer, suit- 
ing his action to the word; “but 
I’m sure Your Honor will agree 
* * * most important * * * no 
hasty conclusion * * * jury * * * 
state of public feeling with regard to 
these natives of the country, owing to 
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the memory of the previous most un- 
happy affair, which, I am sure, is 
fresh in all our minds * * * un- 
fortunate prejudice against the man 
whom I may perhaps be permitted to 
call my client * * *” 

Barton had left the box. He sat 
mopping his brow and feeling un- 
comfortable. There was no doubt he 
had had atrying time * * * What 
hard work it had been digging that 
grave. * * * He had ridden—what 
was it?—a hundred miles in a night 
and a day; two hundred miles in 
three nights and two days. And oh, 
that voyage in the little launch, with 
the corpse and the Chinese engineer! 
Two days, or was it three? And 
the nights. * * * By Jove! How 
many nights since he had had any 
sleep? 

“* * * had known each other 
only a few days, and during that 
time there had been gambling trans- 
actions, gentlemen.” (Scanlan was 
addressing the jury.) “They had 
had what he was afraid he must call 
a drinking bout, and this had ended 
in violence. Shots had been fired, 
gentlemen. They had the witness’ 
own statement to prove these things; 
and then, what did they find? Here 
was Hansen dead, murdered as it 
appeared, and here was the will be- 
stowing a mining property, a secret 
mine, gentlemen, upon the survivor. 
He suggested nothing, he made no 
imputations, but they were bound 


to consider reasonable probabilities. 
* * *” 


Through the dusty upper panes of 
the windows the sky looked (Barton 
was thinking) as it looked in Eng- 
land—a deeper blue. What a patch 
of color that was, the rectangle 
framed by the doorway; the red 
road, the vivid green of the jungle 
that fringed the cliff, and the ultra- 
marine sea beyond. * * * What 
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a strong smell of carbolic acid! 
* * * Why, he must have been 
dozing! There was Scanlan, still on 
his legs. Scanlan was very tall; 
the edge of the punkah-frill lightly 
brushed his head at every sweep. It 
was a bald head; a tall lawyer who 
had much practice in that court was 
bound to grow bold Barton thought. 
* * * What was that Scanlan was 
saying? 

“It was true that they were not 
trying any man for his life, but 
nevertheless a grave responsibility 
rested upon them. A charge had 
been made against a native. There 
was nothing in the evidence to sup- 
port that charge beyond a scrap of 
paper. As a legal document it was 
as worthless, for it was as informal 
and as unauthenticated as the will. 
* %* * There was no proof of 
motive for the crime. * * * The 
black man, under the wise and just 
law of the land in which they lived, 
was entitled to equal justice with the 
white man. * * * The evidence 
of Father Celsus, a reverend gentle- 
man whose experience made his 
opinions on the character of natives 
very valuable. The so-called Long 
Charley had been baptised, and, for 
a time at least, had led a regular and 
virtuous life at the mission, where he 
even tilled a plot of land. * * *” 

Father Celsus was recalled, and in 
answer to the Inspector of Police 
said that he. knew that Paul (alias 
Long Charley) had worked at the 
copper mine about a year ago. The 
witness believed that he had been ill- 
treated by a miner named George, 
surname unknown. 

The coroner summed up. He 
pointed out that there was very little 
evidence. The post-mortem examina- 
tion had shown that death had re- 
sulted from a spear wound, and that 
the deceased had probably been 
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drinking. The evidence of his verbal 
statement fas at second-hand. It 
was not evidence upon which any 
person could be convicted, but it 
was worth their consideration in at- 
tempting to get at the truth. The 
same with regard to the written state- 
ment. It was not a formal disposi- 
tion, but if it was made by the 
deponent in the knowledge that he 
was about to die, it was most prob- 
ably true, and they would be right 
in giving it weight. It was for them 
to consider. * * * 

“In my opinion,” said the coroner, 
in conclusion, “Mr. Barton has given 
his evidence in a_ straightforward 
manner, and though he admitted that 
there had been a quarrel between 
him and the deceased over cards, and 
even violence, I think that his subse- 
quent conduct, in giving information 
to the police, ind in assisting them as 
he has done, was that of an innocent 
man and a good citizen. 

“Gentlemen, consider your verdict.” 

Barton was standing on the ver- 
anda when Murray of the police came 
along. 

“Here, old man,” said he, “come 
in and have some tiffin. You’ve been 
having a pretty rocky time. That 
swine Scanlan !” 

In the airy little messroom the half 
dozen troopers sat in their singlets 
and white trousers. Barton, well 
known to most of them, was made 
welcome. A Chinese servant brought 
in the prawn curry, and the delicate 
fresh chutnies compounded by the 
Singhalese cook. For dessert there 
was placed before each man a pine- 
apple, cunningly peeled, its juicy, 
butter-colored spiral topped by its 
blue-green leaves. Barton was so 
weary that talk was a painful effort, 
and before the meal was over he was 
glad to stretch himself upon one of 
the iron beds in the adjacent barrick 
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room. He was left undisturbed, and 
when he awoke at sunset Murray 
brought him the verdict, “Wilful 
murder against Paul, alias Long 
Charley.” 

“Tom Reynolds and old Davy Mack 
were the only bushmen in the crowd,” 
said Murray. “It’s their verdict. I 
was in and out of Logan’s office, and 
heard them talking. Hayes ‘and the 
other Peddlington storekeepers and 
town men wanted ‘Person or persons 
unknown,’ but those two struck out. 
‘Pairrson unknown be _ dahmned,’ 
says Davy Mack; ‘Ah know the her- 
ren-gutted black scoundrel, and he 
knows me, the child o’ heil!’” 

“Well, what next?” inquired Bar- 
ton; “what’s going to happen now?” 

“The warrant’s issued, and I ex- 
pect Western will start to-morrow. 
Rather rot sending one man on a 
chase like that. Perhaps one of us 
will go from here with him, but I 
don’t know; we're short-handed. 


One thing, Western knows that coun- 


try.” 

“T think I shall go with him,” said 
Barton. “I’ve got nothing much to 
do, and I left the horses and my 
black boy over there at the mine. 
You’ll take me, won’t you, Western?” 
he asked, as the latter came in and 
began to strip off the uniform he 
had worn all day in court. 

“Glad to have you, my boy. Be- 
tween us, we'll collar the  soor. 
Don’t let the Old Man know.” 

That evening Barton dined with 
Payne, the other lawyer of the little 
town. After dinner they sat in deck 
chairs on the veranda, smoking. 

“You know, Payne, that nigger has 
got to hang. You’d understand how 
I feel about it better, perhaps if 
you'd seen that poor devil sitting in 
his blood and waiting for death in 
that lonely house, as I did. I prom- 
ised him I’d see justice done, and— 
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well, it comes to this; I mean to see 
the thing through. I’m not a blood- 
thirsty chap; but I should be.ashamed 
not to do that.” 

Payne, who had listened attentivély 
to the whole story, presently said, . 
“Look here. If that chap’s caught I 
shall most likely prosecute for the 
Crown, but I'll tell you straight— 
you won’t repeat it, of course— 
there’s no case to hang a dog on, let 
alone a black fellow. You and I 
know he did it; but as for evidence, 
my dear fellow, why, in spite of your 
ride to Golindie and all that, there’s 
as much against you as against him. 
And, another thing (this is particuy- 
larly confidential); I don’t believe, 
whatever further evidence might be 
got, that government would wish a 
conviction pressed for. This country 
is run by the parsons and the press 
between ’em. No,” he added, after 
a pause; “I’m not a betting man, 
but I’d lay you four to one in sover- 
eigns that Long Charley won’t hang. 
Not for this business, anyhow.” 


* * * * * * 


Barton and Western had been trav- 
eling almost incessantly for ten days. 
At the outset, and upon the face of it, 
their task of finding their man in that 
wild country seemed to Barton, eager 
as he was, almost impossible. Acta- 
ally, the task was no light one; West- 
ern was probably almost the only man 
in the whole country who could have 
undertaken it with any chance of 
success. Perhaps partly because he 
had spent several years in India while 
still very young, he had a remarkable 
faculty in acquiring languages, and 
he now had a considerable smatter- 
ing of four or five among the many 
dialects spoken by the blacks be- 
tween the Fanny and the sea. 
Along with, and by means of, this 
knowledge (rare among the white 
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residents of the country), he had 
learned a good deal about the native 
customs and intertribal relations. In 
that region there are tracts a few 
square miles in area, separated by 
frontiers, now natural, now imagi- 
nary, where the natives are so divided 
by differences of language and cus- 
tom, and by their own mysterious 
laws, that they form practically sepa- 
rate nations. 

At most times it was the custom 
of Long Charley (Ardnamurria, to 
give him his proper name) to disre- 
gard these frontiers and to wander at 
will, for his fame as a desperado, a 
slayer of white men, whose cunning 
had defeated the white men’s law, 
endowed him with something of the 
immunity enjoyed by the “bad man” 
of farwestern America. Now, how- 
ever Western thought it likely that 
he would avoid the territory of tribes 
timid but hostile, who might take 
advantage of his being “wanted” to 
rid themselves of a dreaded out- 
lander. “Then again,” said Western, 
“he’s bound to keep away from the 
telegraph line and the road, indeed 
from the neighborhood of all settle- 
ments. He’s about the best known 
black fellow in the whole country, 
and there are one or two places along 
the road where he’s chary of showing 
his ugly mug at the best of times. 
While the news of this affair is fresh 
he won’t go within miles of the road. 
Later on, if we miss him now, he’ll 
be sending his lubra to hang round 
the Chinamen at Fir Creek or the 
Two-in-the-Bush to get opium or 
liquor for him, and I’l] be on the 
lookout for her. For the next month 
or two, I reckon he'll either lie low 
in his own country, between the road 
and the river, or else make down the 
river, through the Telkina country, 
to where the coast blacks are. He 
went there after the massacre three 
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years ago for a bit, with his mates 
Ninka and Wirriwanni.” 

Thus deciding which avenues were 
open to the offender, Western was 
able to make his plans and work 
the pursuit systematically. It was a 
long business, however, at best, and 
they owed much to a lucky accident. 
They happened one day ‘upon traces 
of a camp beside the track, where it 
led through a gorge in a high range. 
The remains of the fire were unmis- 
takably those of a black’s fire, and 
“Mahdi,” Western’s black boy, who 
had been a government tracker in 
Central Australia, pounced upon 
specks of flour among the ashes. 
The party moved slowly after this. 
following the trail which, over the 
stony country, was visible only to 
Mahdi’s eye. It was a good piece 
of tracking; once Barton became in- 
credulous and thought Mahdi was 
“humbugging,” as he said; but at a 
word from Western the tracker 
turned up a leaf of a bush and showed 
a grain or two of flour upon its under 
side. Once he found an empty tin 
that had held boiled mutton, half 
hidden in a tussock of grass. It had 
been jagged open with a spearpoint; 
part of a sack of flour and some 
tinned provisions were known to 
have been stolen by Hansen’s mur- 
derer. Now and then, in a more 
favorable patch of country, Mahdi 
would cease his minute scrutiny and 
walk along ahead rapidly, reading the 
track as one skims at a glance the 
contents of a fairly written page. 

The trail was now far away from 
the cleared track. It led across a tan- 
gle of limestone ridges, thickly cov- 
ered with casuarinas and thorny 
scrub. The ground became more and 
more rocky and tracking more diffi- 
cult. When it fell dark the party 
camped in a hollow, that their fire 
might not be seen. There was no 
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water except what they carried in 
their canvas bags, and they dared 
not bell the horses, so these were 
perforce tethered. 

“See here,” said Western, “that fire 
wasn’t more than two days old. I'll 
tell you what’s puzzling me. If 
Charley has been lying up somewhere, 
and got a move on him because he 
knew we were about, why on earth 
did he make that camp so near the 
track, where almost any one mighht 
spot it? If, on the other hand, he has 
been moving all the time, and doesn’t 
know where we are, how is it he 
hasn’t got farther away than this? 
He might have got right down to the 
river mouth by this time. Niggers 
are cranky devils, I know, but I can’t 
see our friend waltzing round in this 
limestone country and wearing the 
skin off his elegant feet just for fun. 
What do you make of it? 


Barton pandered, sluicing the dregs 
of his tea round and round in his 
pannikin. “Isn’t it possible, he said 
at last, “that it may not be Charley’s 
own track at all? I know the flour 
and the bully tin point his way, but 
there’s his lubra, you know. Poor 
old George saw her, and she carried 
off the flour. Perhaps Charley left 
her behind.” 

“By George! Barton, you’ve hit it, 
I believe!” exclaimed the policeman. 
“In such country as we’ve had, it 
would be difficult to tell a lubra’s 
track from a man’s. Damned. stupid 
of me, though, not to have thought of 
it. Well, it’s my belief whoever made 
these tracks was bound for the river, 
by way of Mount Henry, and I’m in- 
clined to push on at daylight for the 
flats at the foot of that range. It'll 
be hard lines if we.can’t pick up the 
tracks in the boggy ground, and if 
Emma’s alone we may find her 
camped, and perhaps get some in- 
formation: anyhow, she'll pay for 
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watching. Dekho, Mahdi” (some- 
times in speaking to blacks Western 
used Hindustani words). “ Why, 
where’s that boy got to?” 

As he spoke Mahdi appeared. For 
reasons of his own, he had slipped 
away and done a little prospecting 
ahead. 

“Western,” said he, “I think it, this 
feller track belonga lubra. Me bin 
find ’m ’nother feller fire, find ’m this 
feller.’ He held out a small “dilly- 
bag” made of native string, such as 
lubras carry. In it was a tin match- 
box: Western opened this, and found 
a few matches and about an inch of 
tobacco. 

“Aha!” cried Western, “you see it 
is the lady, and she isn’t far away, 
either. This is a Kurandi bag; only 
a lubra would carry it, and Emma’s 
a Kurandi woman. She’s scared, or 
she would never have left her to- 
bacco. On a dark night like this she 
won't go fifty yards if she can help 
it. Hullo! Hark!” 

“Coo-o0!” a native cry, came from 
no great distance ahead, followed by 
a “Coo-ey,” such as white men give. 

“By the Lord!” cried the police- 
man, “that means she’s here, and has 
spotted us, and wants to palaver!” 
“Yohai! Melbazna! It is peace!” he 
shouted in the Kurandi dialect, with 
a. long outpouring of liquid poly- 
syllables, chosen less for their pre- 
cise meaning than to show knowledge 
of the tribe and friendly intention. In 
a few minutes the lubra appeared. 
She was a tall, thin, ill-favored wo- 
man, whose years had passed the 
twenty-five, or thereabout, which 
spell middle-age for her sex and race. 
One eye squinted so much that only a 
segment of the iris showed, with sin- 
ister effect. Naked, save for a kilt 
of faded red cotton cloth, she 
crouched trembling in the fire-light. 
She had some words of English, and 
with the occasional aid of Barton’s 
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boy, Harry, it was not difficult for | the place, leaving the boys to follow 


Western to question her. For half 
an hour or so the conversation, in 
Pidgin English and “Native,” went 
on, and then Western turned to Bar- 
ton. 

“Well,” said he, “Mrs, Ardna- 
murria is a pretty shady customer, 
and we must not build too much on 
what she says. I should trust her 
less than I do (and that’s not much), 
only I know she rather liked George 
Hansen, and went to some trouble to 
give him the straight tip about L. C. 
He’d been hammering her then, and 
she says something about it now— 
possibly all humbug. The odds are 
she has been knocking about here 
lately to keep an eye on our move- 
ments and give him khubar. But 
she may be turning dog on him, and 
anyhow, we can’t afford to miss a 
chance.” He spoke a few words to 
Mahdi, and the tracker took Emmaa 
short distance from the white men’s 
fire to where the two blackboys were 
camped. 

“Well, what does she say?” asked 
Barton. 


“The main thing is, that Charley’s 
camped at a place they call Wara 
Lunana, or Old Man Rocks, about 
‘two feller sleep’ from here. I’ve 
heard of the place before, but it so 
happens I’ve never been to it. I think 
it’s about twenty-eight miles north- 
west of Mount Waterton; that’s 
about sixty from where we are now. 
As I say, Melbazna may be playing 
false, but it’ll do us no harm to go 
there and see: it’s not an unlikely 
story, either, and anyway, we'll hold 
on to her for the present. Mahdi and 
Harry will see that she doesn’t bolt, 
and give her plenty of tucker. My 
idea is, to go on at daylight to the 
Big Billabong and give the horses a 
drink anda spell, then for you and 
me and Emma to take the three best 
horses (she can ride) and push on to 





when the horses have rested a few 
hours. If we find His Nibs, we can . 
make Westport in a day from there; 
if not, we shall be no worse off than 
we are, and it'll be a good place to 
camp for a day or two.” 

“All right,” said Barton; “I’m on. 
Just think; we may have the brute 
in irons by this time to-morrow!” 

They rolled under their mosquito- 
curtains, and were soon asleep. 


The Old Man Rocks stand near 
the edge of a winding, stony, flat- 
bottomed gully, divided by a serrated 
range of rocky hills from the basin 
of the Green River. They cover an 
area about half a mile in length by a 
third of that in width. Their ap- 
pearance is such that from a little 
distance the traveller might easily be- 
lieve that he had happened upon the 
time-defying ruins of some ancient 
abandoned city, for many of the rug- 
ged fragments are of the bigness of 
an ordinary house, and here and 
there a pinnacle shoots up to a 
height of seventy or eighty feet. “The 
color of the rock, where it is not 
hidden by creepers, is that of the 
masonry of some age-old Norman 
castle, and some of the crags have 
the form of rude and massive arches. 
A thousand years before the first 
white man set foot on Australian 
land, this gully was the channel of 
the river; the rocks were carved by 
millions of tons of swirling water, 
ages before they were seen of any 
human eye. 

Where Nature had hollowed a cave 
in one of the largest masses of grey 
stone, Ardnamurria had made his 
refuge. The place was well chosen, 
for, though distant only a long day’s 
ride from the small settlement of 
Westport, it was difficult of access 
and far removed from any beaten 
track. The chamber in the rock was 
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entered by a narrow opening, and the 
smoke, when a fire was necessary, 
escaped through tortuous fissures, 
overgrown and hidden by a great 
banyan tree. In the cave were the 
remnants of the plunder of the house 
at the copper-mine——a few tins of 
food, flour, some matches and to- 
bacco. Four or five spears, with a 
womera or throwing stick, lay upon 
the floor near the almost extinct fire, 
and a heap of dry sticks for burning 
occupied a corner. Beside the spears 
lay George Hansen’s revolver. 

The Australian aborigine has an 
almost unlimited capacity for sleep. 
The tenant of the cave had spent 
most of the day in slumber; the 
coolness of the air now warned him 
that the sun was low, and he arose 
from his stolen blanket, yawned, and 
stretched himself. The murderer of 
George Hansen was well over six 
feet in height; his shoulders, chest, 
and arms well formed and muscular. 
Like all his race, he was “too fine” 
below the waist; his hips were small 
and narrow, and his legs, inordinate- 
ly long above the knee, were, though 
serviceable enough, as he had often 
proved, almost absurdly slender. 
Still, as he stood there, naked save 
for a leather belt (his victim’s) 
round his middle, he was no bad 
specimen of a savage. His head was 
covered with an artificial mop of 
hair made by plastering tufts from 
the heads of dead friends or ene- 
mies to his natural locks with the 
wax of wild bees. The face was 
not ill-moulded; a scanty coarse 
moustache drooped to the pointed 
chin. Rows of long scars, the seams 
of cuts prevented from healing 
smooth by the introduction of ashes 
under the skin, decorated his body, 


which was smeared, besides, with a. 


reddish, greasy earth, A cut on 
one foot made him slightly lame. 
There was no water-holding ves- 
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sel in the cave larger than the empty 
tins that strewed the floor. Picking 
up one of these and a spear, Ardna- 
murria prepared to fetch water from 
the tiny native well about a hundred 
yards to the north of the cave. 
After a reconnoitering glance from 
the opening, he emerged and swung 
himself down to the ground by 
means of the roots of the banyan. 


The sun was near setting, and the 
violet shadows of the rocks were 
lengthening, when Barton, Western, 
and the lubra dismounted and teth- 
ered their horses in a clump of the 
jungle about half a mile from the 
Old Man Rocks. It was the second 
day after Melbazna’s appearance. 
The lubra had spent a year or so of 
her youth on a cattle-station, and 
was no novice on horseback. 

“Allow me, madam!” said West- 
ern, with a mock bow, as he took 
the rein of the horse Melbazna had 
ridden. But he spoke almost below 
his breath, not being sure how near 
they were to their quarry. Few 
words were said as the three began 
cautiously to advance on _ foot 
through the scrub that fringed the 
gully; their tactics had been de- 
cided on during the journey, and 
impressed upon the lubra by fre- 
quent repetition. “Your legs are 
longer than mine,” Western had said 
to Barton; “you keep your eye on 
her ladyship. Remember, if she 
once gets out of yonr sight she’ll 
vanish like a lovely dream, for good 
and all, so, if she bolts, you leg it 
after her.” 

They came within fifty yards of 
the cave, and Emma pointed to the 
entrance and the means of reaching 
it. Western, who had a quick eye, 
suddenly dragged Barton into a 
crouching posture and whispered, “I 
saw him, down there to the left 
front, bending down. I expect he’s 
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getting water. There are rocks on 
two sides of him; it’s a straight run- 
in. Never mind Emma now. It’s 
an eighty yard’s sprint from the edge 
of the scrub.” 

The lubra (whose sight was prob- 
ably defective owing to her squint) 
had not seen Ardnamurria, and was 
now scrambling up to the opening 
of the cave. In the few seconds. of 
the white men’s crouching advance 
through the last of the low scrub 
bushes, she entered the cave and 
came out again. As they started to 
run toward the well, she leapt to 
the ground and followed them, run- 
ning like a deer. Hansen’s revolver 
was in her hand. 

The well was at the apex of two 
converging walls of rock. As West- 
ern had said, Ardnamurria had 
rocks on two sides of him. To reach 
the water he had almost to lie down. 
At the instance of his rising erect 
he heard a cry from the lubra, and 
turning swiftly, saw the two white 
men running at full speed towards 
him. Flight was impossible. He 
poised his spear: as he did so a 
shot rang out, and Western dropped 
with a bullet through his thigh, the 
impulse of his speed driving him 
forward as he fell. Barton checked 
neither for the shot nor for West- 
ern’s grunted oath, but ran on. As 
the spear flew from Ardnamurria’s 
hand within its own length of Bar- 
ton’s face, Emma, behind him, leap- 
ed over Western’s prone body; Bar- 
ton ducked his head like a pugilist, 
and as the lubra opened her mouth 
in another shriek the spear passed 
between her lips and severed the 
main arteries of the neck. She fell, 
spouting blood, and Barton was at 
grips with her slayer. 

Ardnamurria was now unarmed, 
and Barton had never unbutted the 
pouch of his revolver. It was man 
against man. Their wrestling was 
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of the primitive unpremeditated 
sort that Nature teaches when life 
and death wait upon the issue; for 
in the mind of the savage surrender 
is mere suicide, and Barton knew 
that his adversary would kill him if 
he could. Round and round they 
whirled, stamping and straining. The 
only sure grip of the writhing naked 
body was afforded by the belt, and 
Barton’s left hand never loosed it. 
The long black arms were whirling, 
the fingers working like a panther’s 
claws. Barton’s shirt was in bloody 
ribbons. His booted heel trampled 
the murderer’s wounded foot. 
There was a yell, and the butted 
head came at his face like a cannon- 
ball; his teeth jarred; filthy hair 
ground into his-eyes and mouth... . 
He swung his right, and his soul 
drove the fist hammerwise upon the 
angie of the black fellow’s jaw. As 
the blow crashed home he flung his 
whole weight forward, risking a fall. 

Ardnamurria was below him. 
He shifted his grip to the throat, 
and dropped with his knees upon the 
black fellow’s body. In a minute 
more he had turned the prisoner on 
his face and secured his arms with 
his belt. Western flung him a pair 
of handcuffs, and he fastened these 
upon the ankles. 

Western was sitting up nursing 
the revolver which he had taken 
from the dying hand of Melbazna. 
“Played, sir; played indeed!” said 
he, and fainted. 


The moon had risen. Western, 
with his wound bandaged as well as 
Barton could do it with strips of 
clothing and a handkerchief tourni- 
quet, was reclining with his back 
against the rock. Barton had made 
tea in the quart-pots, and they had 
shared a meal of biscuits from their 
saddle-bags and one of the tins found 
in the cave. The intermittent chime 
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of a bell came from where the hob- 
bled horses browsed beyond the belt 
of scrub. Barton had just returned 
from giving a drink to the prisoner, 
who lay with his feet handcuffed to 
a stout sapling. 

“T feel all right now, thanks, old 
chap,” said Western. “No pain lying 
like this. I must have lost .‘whips’ 
of blood, though as poor old George 
would have said. You know, one 
can’t blame the old girl much: after 
all, he was her man. I’d like to know 
just when she made up her mind to 
round on us. I don’t believe she 
thought of it till she saw the re- 
volver. She might have sung out 
before, and His Nibs would have 
legged it, and with the mokes half 
a mile away we should have stood 
a poor show. First time I ever 
heard of a lubra shooting! Perhaps 
she didn’t know it would shoot more 
than the once. Well, she’s paid for 


her double treachery, and we'll call 


it square.” 

“When d’you expect the boys?” 
asked Barton. “I don’t feel keen on 
digging a grave at this time of 
night.” 

“By Jove! I should think not,” re- 
plied Western. “Leave that till the 
morning, at any rate. Oh, they'll 
turn up somewhere about midday. 
But if I feel as fit in the morning as 
I do now, and van climb on to old 
Moses’s back, I don’t think we’ll wait 
for them. The sooner we get this 
joker off our hands the better I shall 
be pleased.” 

“Well, I suppose we can send 
some one out from Westport to bury 
Emma.” , 

“As to that, when we’ve wired to 
Peddlington most likely the Old Man 
will decide to have an inquest, and 
then we shall have to send a wagon 
out for her. By the bye, I expect 
they'll try Charley for this job, as 
well as the other; and there’s no 
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doubt about convicting in this. Pity 
it isn’t a hanging business. Because 
you dodged and the spear hit a per- 
son it wasn’t meant for, the charge 
will be only ‘attempted murder,’ so 
they can’t hang him. ‘The law is a 
hass,’ isn’t it?” 

Barton said nothing in reply, and 
stood for five minutes meditatively 
gazing at the fire while he cut up a 
pipeful of tobacco, and loaded his 
pipe. Then he cleared his throat 
and said: 

“He’s got to hang, anyway.” 

The tone made Western look up. 
“What do you mean, old man?” he 
asked. “If you mean he deserves it, 
I’m with you. The badmash ought 
to have swung years ago.” (Long 
Charley had been sentenced to death 
and escaped by a legal flaw.) “But 
that’s no business of ours.” 

In the firelight, as he stood in his 
ragged shirt, with his moustache 
matted into a cut on his cheek, Bar- 
ton looked very big and grave. “It 
is my business, Western,” said he. 
“I saw George Hansen die, and I— 
well, I as good as promised I’d see 
justice done. Payne told me—I know 
it’s practically certain he’ll get off. 
And now the only eyewitness lies 
there dead. Let me take him away 
and hang him now.” 

Western, looking up into the grave 
face, seemed to himself to be in a 
kind of dream. “There’s the stolen 
property,’ he said musingly; “the 
revolver, and all that; * * * to 
be sure, I daresay Scanlan will make 
out that I planted it. * * *’ He 
raised his voice, “You're not serious, 
are you?” he asked sharply. 

“Indeed I am,” replied Barton, 
“It’s got to be done, and I’m going 
to do it.” He spoke altogether with- 
out excitement. 

Western laughed on a single short 
note. “Get out! my dear chap, what 
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are you talking about? Hang my 
prisoner?” 

“He’s mine,” put in Barton, quietly. 

“Oh, is that it? Well, he was 
yours—you’re right there; you col- 
lared him, and devilish well you did 
it, and I thank you, Barton, and I’ll 
take care you get credit for it. But 
he’s mine now, and don’t you touch 
a hair of him. This isn’t Arizona, 
sonny; it’s the good old British Em- 
pire, every time! And I’m in charge, 
Mr. Barton.” 

Barton lay down and put his head 
on his upturned saddle, with his back 
toward the policeman. “Look here, 
old man,” he said, kindly, “don’t you 
worry yourself and get excited. Go 
to sleep.” 

“Sleep be hanged!” retorted the 
angry little man. “Never heard such 
damned nonsense in my life! Hang 
him, indeed! Barton, I warn you! 
I'll do my little best to hang you, if 
you try any tricks. Mind that, now!” 

Barton was silent. 

“T wouldn’t have believed it of you, 
Barton—by God! I wouldn’t! Did 
you think that because I—because 
I’m ‘not in love with this blasted 
police business, I’d sit by and see 


murder done? * * * Murder! Cold-* 


blooded, deliberate, common or gar- 
den murder! * * * Can’t you hear, 
you bloodthirsty beast? * * *” 

Western’s objurgations went on for 
some time, but his voice was growing 
weak, and in spite of his indignation 
the exhaustion caused by his wound 
mastered him at length, and he fell 
asleep. 

The smoke had ceased to ascend 
from Barton’s pipe, but he had never 
been more wakeful. From time to 
time he threw: an alert glance at the 
chained black feet on either side of 
the sapling. The fire had burned low, 
and the moon was not far from her 
setting when he rose. Western was 





peacefully sleeping, and Barton 
moved cautiously not to awake him. 

Western had served as an officer 
of mounted volunteers in some little 
frontier war in India, and it was a 
fad of his to carry a coiled and pipe- 
clayed picket-rope on his bridle. Bar- 
ton detached the swivel and put the 
rope in the breast of his shirt. He 
walked over to the sapling and stir- 
red up the sleeping prisoner, making 
signs for silence. In a minute or 
two the handcuffs were transferred 
from ankles to wrists. Ardnamurria 
made no resistance or attempt to es- 
cape. He was sullen, and, even in 
thought, he probably asked no ques- 
tion concerning the purposes that 
moved in the mysterious mind of the 
white man. He had fed and he had 
slept. 

They moved away, and presently 
disappeared among the shadows of 
the rocks. 


* * * * * * * 


In the gray light of dawn Barton 
again approached the fire, alone. He 
walked slowly, with bent head, and 
eyes fixed upon the stony ground. 
For a few minutes he stood looking 
down at Western’s quiet sleeping 
face. Then he began to rake to- 
gether the ashes of the fire—the act 
that signifies, for the bushman, that 
a new day has begun. He filled the 
quart-pots and set them on. 

It was a little lighter when West- 
ern opened his eyes, smiled, frowned, 
and tried to sit up. As he sank back 
against the saddle that had formed 
his pillow, his eyes again rested upon 
Barton’s face;" its expression would 
have told a less imaginative beholder 
that something had happened. The 
policeman flung himself round, gave 
one glance towards the sapling, saw 
no prisoner, and with a white face 
again sank back, clicking his teeth 
on a groan. “What the * * *” 
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“T’ve done it,” said Barton, hoarse- 
ly. 

“For God’s sake, don’t play the 
fool. Has he got away?” 

“He’s dead,’ answered Barton, 
quietly; “ I hanged him.” 

Western stared at him, the blood 
coming slowly back into his face, and 
belief into his mind. He had known 
Barton for three years; though they 
had met only at wide intervals, they 
were friends. They had tastes in 
common: tacitly each recognized in 
the other a man of his own caste. 
And now they had lived and worked 
together for a space, had shared the 
little hardships and adventures of the 
bush, had been dependent upon each 
other for the intercourse which keeps 
men civilized. As a climax, they had 
shared danger. Western shut his 
eyes and reviewed the situation. 

“You are my prisoner, Barton,” he 
said at last. 

Barton nodded. There was silence. 
The prisoner made the tea and cut 
open another tin of meat. The 
wounded man drank, but did not 
touch the food. The sun came up. 
Presently Barton moved in the direc- 
tion of the creek. 

“Stop!” cried the trooper; “where 
are you going?” 

“Going for a wash,” replied the 
prisoner. 

“Not out of my sight,” ordered 
Western. “Go and sit down under 
the sapling there.” He was fingering 
his revolver. 

Barton looked at him for a mo- 
ment. “All right, Western,” he said. 
“Don’t fidget with that pistol—we 
want no more shooting. If you want 
another,” he added, slipping the hols- 
ter off his belt and lying it by the 
other’s hand, “there’s mine.” He 
walked over to the sapling and sat 
down obediently. 


This attitude of complete surrender 
had no mollifying effect upon the 
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man propped against the rock. His 
helplessness (though he strove to 
ignore it) and his uncertainty of how 
he ought to act were conspiring, with 
the pain and other effects of his 
wound, and his naturally irritable 
temper, to work him into a fever. He 
began’ to reckon the time at which 
the blackboys ought to arrive. “With 
any luck,” said he to himself, “they 
might be here at ten * * *” 


He had to admit to himself that if 
he delayed his departure too long he 
might be unable to reach Westport 
at all, but he refused to contemplate 
the impossibility of mounting his 
horse unaided. “I'll give them till 
half past,’ he muttered. * * * 

The bells of the horses were still 
occasionally audible; they had found 
a patch of good feed by the creek. 

Barton had covered up the corpse 
of the lubra with some bushes. 

At last Western looked at his 
watch, and found that the hour had 
come. He made a valiant effort to 
rise, but it was useless. Sweating 
with pain, he remained balanced on 
one knee, the wounded leg stretched 
out. Barton was beside him in a 
moment. 

“Fetch up the horses,” growled 
Western, unwillingly; “I’m going to 
start. That'll do! Let me alone!” 
he added, as the prisoner, with the 
gentleness of a nurse, lowered him 
to an easier position. 

In half an hour Barton had the 
horses saddled and ready. Fortu- 
nately Western’s horse, Moses, a gray 
who, like so many good Australian 
horses, showed evidence of the great 
Godolphin strain both in form and 
manners, was quiet and had easy 
paces. The wounded man _ was 
obliged to allow himself to be lifted 
into the saddle; once mounted, he 
made a shift to ride, leaning most of 
the time with his arms on the gray’s 
neck. He insisted upon Barton show- 
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ing him where the corpse of the mur- 
derer swung horribly from the limb 
of a white-stemmed eucalyptus, the 
feet a few inches from the ground. 
At the sight Western’s anger broke 
out anew, and he bitterly reproached 
the self-appointed executioner. 

“You must needs take my picket- 
rope, too!” said he. “Well, there’s 
no time to cut him down and bury 
him. Get on ahead! * * * Of 
all the infernal, cold-blooded—— 
* * * Get on, get on, can’t you! 
* * * Oh, I’m all right; I don’t 
want your help!” 

Their course lay something to the 
east of north. In about a couple of 
hours they struck an old track, where 
heavy wagons with machinery had 
passed two years before on the road 
to a tin-mine, since abandoned. After 
this, the way was easy enough to 
find. 

Western grew weaker fast. Once 
the bleeding broke out afresh, and 
Barton had to lift him down and 
renew the bandaging. He swore hor- 
ribly at the delay, at fhe pain, at 
Barton, at his horse. Barton was 
soon obliged to hold the trooper’s 
rein, The third. horse, accustomed 
to carrying a pack, followed them 
without leading. They: plodded on 
through the hot afternoon. Barton 
was extraordinarily patient and gen- 
tle; once only did he utter any re- 
monstrance, and then he appeared to 
be ashamed of his impatience a mo- 
ment later. Western was querulously 
repeating his previous words about 
“cold-blooded murder.” “Look here, 
Western,” the prisoner broke out, 
“you’ve got me; that is enough. For 
God’s sake, dro» it!” 

A minute later he had dismounted 
and was walking beside Western’s 
horse supporting the almost fainting 
man in the saddle. And something, 


whether the words or the renewed 
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contact or some obscure process in 
the mind of the trooper, seemed from 
that moment to open the latter’s eyes 
to another view of the situation. He 
suddenly said, “I wish some one else 
had this job!” and there was a dif- 
ference in the look with which he 
returned Barton’s anxious glances. 
There were no more reproaches. 

Western was half delirious at in- 
tervals as they drew near the out- 
skirts of the township. Of the half- 
score of houses, the first they came 
to was the store. Morris, the pro- 
prietor, stepped off his verandah as 
they came up. It was enough for 
him that here was a sick man; he 
helped Barton to lift the policeman 
from his horse, and in a few minutes 
they had him laid upon a comfortable 
bed. Morris’s daughter, a wild bare- 
footed lass, bred in the country, be- 
gan to busy herself about the in- 
valid. The first words he said were: 

“IT want to send a_ telegram. 
Where’s Spencer?” 

“You can send a wire,” said Mor- 
ris, laying forms and writing mater- 
ials upon the table; “but Spencer’s 
away—looking for Long Charley, 1 
expect.” 

Spencer was the police officer of 
the place. Barton took the pen and 
wrote: 

“To Police, Peddlington. Urgent. 
Long Charley arrested, now dead. I 
am here, wounded. Please send 
medical assistance, also man to take 
charge of Barton, European, arrested 
for murder of Charley. Spencer 
absent.” 

The prisoner held this up before 
the policeman’s eyes. He nodded, 
and signed the message with a pencil. 
“T’ll take it,” said the prisoner. 

It was less than a quarter of a 
mile to the telegraph station. * Bar- 
ton had reached the gate with the 
fateful paper in his hand before the 
thought struck him that he was car- 
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rying what might be his own death 
warrant. 

He stood still for a moment, then 
saying to himself, “I told Western 
I would,” he walked into the office 
and paid for the dispatch of the mes- 
sage. The operator was a stranger 
to him, and probably thought he was 
in the police, 

Night had now fallen. Barton re- 
turned to the store and purchased a 
blanket, a mosquito net, three or four 
tins of meat, and some biscuits. Un- 
der the curious eye of Morris, he be- 
stowed these things in his saddle- 
bags and on his saddle. Western, it 
appeared, was now _ comfortably 
asleep. In the yard behind the store, 
Barton put his saddle on the spare 
horse (which was his), and taking 
the rein of the other in his hand, he 
mounted and rode away into the 
dark. — Ernest Dawson, in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 


‘O’ER THE SEA, MANILA WAY. 


By the curved Luneta seawall facing 
outward from the lea 
‘There’s a dark-eyed maiden waiting, 
and I know she thinks of me; 
For a transport’s in the harbor, and 
she sighs as she would say, 
‘Comé, my ’Mericano soldier; come 
you back Manila way. 
Come you back Manila way, 
Where the fleet at anchor lay. 
Don’t you see the lights a twink- 
lin’ 
From Cavité, ’cross the bay? 
From Cavité, ‘cross the bay, 
Where the Admiral that day 
Interviewed the Spanish war- 
ships— 
O, historic first. of May! 


Her tunico was scarlet, and her little 
feet were bare, 
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And she wore a blossom yellow in 
her jet-black silken hair ; 

And off her shoulders dimpled fell 
her ’kerchief fine and gay, 

Of pina cloth embroidered, that cost 
dollars of our pay— 

Dollars that we blew away, 
Light as thistledown in May. 
What to us was our dinero? Fif- 

teen per is princely pay, 
O’er the sea, Manila way. 


When the moon rose o’er the rice 
fields and the palm leaves wooed 
the breeze, 

And the Southern Cross gleamed 
bright on high, and the fireflies lit 
the trees, 

With the perfume of the Ylang- 
Ylang like the breath from heaven 
above, 

She’d sit and croon a little song of 
Filipino love— 

Croon a song of dreamy love— 
La Paloma, woodland dove. 

And her eyes, ‘neath low-drooped 

lashes, softly told me of the love 
That was mine, Manila way. 


But that is all forgotten; I’m a sol- 
dier now no more; 
We’re mustered out and home again 
from that distant tropic shore. 
I change my clothing reg’lar, and 
draw seconds on my pie. 
And always, when it ain’t too strong, 
I back a comrade’s lie— 
O we sometimes have to lie— 
Regulations don’t deny 
That blest privilege to the hero who 
has missed his chance to die 
O’er the sea, Manila way. 


I’m tired of Western smelters and 
I’m sick of beastly mines; 

I’ve had a taste of Orient life, and 
this other is hard lines. 

We boast of being civilized and cul- 
tured up to date. 
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But the man who says he likes it 
doesn’t know the other state. 
Free and happy other state 
With no worry, hurry, hate; 
Where mafiana is for business and all 
business has to wait 
Till it comes Manila way. 


Take me back to old Manila, with its 
fern-clad walls and moat; 

Give me fifteen per and rations, cart- 
ridge belt, and rubber coat. 

There are worse things than the serv- 
ice if you’re stationed in a land 
Where your sweetheart always loves 

you 
And the air is soft and bland— 
Yes the air is soft and bland, 
And at night by sea breeze 
fanned. 
Life is one long Indian summer—if 
your head-net works as planned 
For mosquitoes close at hand. 


R. K. Beere.—N. Y. Post. 


Choosing a career for young men 
to follow has always been a matter 
of interest and importance to parents 
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as well as to the young men them- 
selves. As the great majority of 
young men entering business life have 
little to invest except their brains 
and enthusiasm, the question has al- 
ways been: What business can be en- 
tered with the greatest prospect for 
future success, requiring the invest- 
ment of little or no capital at the be- 
ginning? United States Senator John 
F. Dryden, of New Jersey, one of the 
most prominent and successful busi- 
ness men of the country, and the 
man who first introduced industrial 
life insurance into the United States, 
has written an interesting and timely 
article: on the opportunities which 
life insurance offers as a career for 
men starting in business. The ar- 
ticle has been printed in a handsome 
little brochure by The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, of 
which Senator Dryden is the presi- 
dent, and as that company gives em- 
ployment to more than 20,000 people, 
Senator Dryden can be said to speak 
with authority. An important thought 
in reading Senator Dryden’s article 
is that his remarks apply with the 
same force to all. 





CAPTAIN JAMES EVELYN PILCHER U.S. ARMY. 


Military surgeon; was’ born in 
Adrian, Mich, March 18, 1857; son 
of Elijah Holmes Pilcher; was grad- 
uated A. B. from Michigan Univer- 
sity in 1879, and M. D. from the 
Long Island College Hospital in 1880; 
received the degrees of A. M. and 
Ph.D. from Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in 1887, and L. H. D. from 
Allegheny College in 1902. Immedi- 
ately upon his graduation in medi- 
cine he became. managing editor of 
the Annals of Anatomy and Surgery, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., which position 
he retained until 1883, when he en- 
tered the medical department of the 
U.S. Army as an assistant surgeon, 
and passing through the grades of 
lieutenant and captain in the regular 
service and major and brigade sur- 
geon in the volunteer service, was re- 
tired for disability incurred in the 
line of duty in 1900. During this 
period he experienced considerable 
active service in the field against the 
Sioux, Crow and Cheyenne Indians 
and against Mexican insurrectos; was 
the author of the first system of drill 
for the United States Army Hospital 
Corps, published in the United States, 
and his work on “First Aid in Illness 
and Injury,” the first edition of 


which was issued in 1892, has ,main- 
tained its position as the principal 
text-book for instruction of the hos- 
pital corps from its publication to the 
present time. In 1896 he was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the As- 
sociation of Military Surgeons of the 
United States, becoming secretary 
and editor in 1897—a position which, 
with an interval of two years, he has 
held to the present time; established 
the journal of the Association of 
Military Surgeons of the United 
States as a quarterly in 1901, and as 
a monthly in 1902; was surgeon of 
one of the first regiments of the 
army to be ordered South at the 
opening of the Spanish-American 
War, and served in that capacity at 
Mobile and at Tampa, going thence 
to Jacksonville as chief surgeon of 
the forces under Major-General Law- 
ton. When these forces were formed 
into the Seventh Army Corps, under 
the command of Major General Fitz- 
hugh Lee, he remained with them in 
the capacity of executive and medical 
supply officer until the fall of 1899, 
when he was detached and placed in 
command of the Army Medical Sup- 
ply Depot, established at Savannah, 
Ga.,—a duty which occupied his at- 
tention until failing health required 
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him to relinquish active service. In 
addition to this service as military 
surgeon, he from time to time oc- 
cupied the chairs of military surgery 
in the Ohio Medical University, Star- 
ling Medical College and Creighton 
Medical College; also for a time 
acted as professor of sociology and 
political economy in Dickinson Col- 
lege and also as professor of medical 
jurisprudence in Dickinson School of 
Law. Besides his book on “First Aid 
in Illness and Injury,” which has 
passed through numerous editions, he 
is the author of the “Life and Labors 
of Elijah H. Pilcher,’ the “Colum- 
bus Book of Military Surgeons,” the 
“Seal and Arms of Pennsylvania,” 
and “The Surgeon Generals of the 
U. S. Army,” in addition to many 
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articles in the medical and general 


press, among which may be noted an 
illustrated article in Scribner's Maga- 
zine entitled “A New Field of Hon- 
or,” articles on the “Transportation 
of the Disabled,” published by the 
Military Service Institution and in 
the Reference Handbook of Medical 
Science, the “Building of the Sol- 
dier” and “The Place of Physical 
Training in the Military Service”; 
valuable articles relating to the his- 
tory of surgery—the “Annals and 
Achievements of American Surgery,” 
“Chauliac and Mondeville,” “Mundi- 
nus and the Anatomy of the Middle 
Ages,” and a number of popular ar- 
ticles, among which may be men- 
tioned “Outlawry on the Mexican 
Border,” “One Sioux Dance,” etc. 








